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Joint Action 


HILE Mr Churchill talked with the President in 

Washington, Mr Eden was conducting conversa- 
tions in Moscow with the leaders of the Russian State. 
These simultaneous conferences symbolise well the new 
necessities of world war. Both to beat down the aggressors 
and to secure a world in which there will be no more 
aggression, unity is the Allies’ first objective. The fact 
that it is an obvious objective does not make it an easy 
one. There is constant centrifugal pressure on the Allied 
front. Strategically, the temptation is to regard each front 
a a separate war ; politically, it is to carry into an era of 
world planning a narrowly nationalist outlook. The suc- 
cess of the Washington and Moscow talks will depend on 
whether they have countered these divergent tendencies 
and laid the foundations of clearer understanding. 

In the general strategy of the war. the first necessity 
is to get into perspective the Allies’ all round shortage o! 
war materials. The long lead of Japan and Germany has 
not yet been made good. It follows that supplies are short 
as between the various fronts. Though Mr Churchill’s 
explanation to Congress of the shortcomings in the Allies’ 
Far Eastern defence does not necessarily clear the Govern- 
ment of the charge of miscalculation, it does explain why 
miscalculations can so easily occur. 


It would have been much better, I freely admit, if we 
had had enough resources of all kinds to be at full 
Strength at all threatened points. Bur considering how 
slowly and reluctantly we brought ourselves to large- 


scale preparations and how long these preparations take, 

we had no right to expect to be in such a fortunate 

position. 

Shortages, uncompensated by any joint planning, may 
make for accusations of bad faith and will certainly leave 
dangerous gaps. Without a view of the war as a whole, 
how is Australia or indeed the United States to judge 
whether Britain has skimped Singapore to defend the 
Channel? Without frank consultation, how can _ the 
Russians be convinced that it is impossible for Britain 
to stage costly military diversions? The problem of the 
gaps is even more obvious. It is only when the military 
resources of the British Empire, the United States and 
Russia are viewed as a whole that effective allocation 
becomes possible. The resources that are necessary to 
safeguard Great Britain against invasion are a function 
of the amount of German military material the Russians 
can lock up on the Eastern front ; and this calculation in. 
its turn determines the reinforcing of the Far East. 

The unanswered query of Russia’s reactions to Japan’s 
entry into the war is best viewed from this standpoint. 
If Russia does not possess the resources to risk an attack 
in the Far East—bomber strength, fighter protection. 
ground forces for aerodrome defence and the rest—then, 
to launch an offensive there might jeopardise the front 
against Germany. The Soviets, perhaps, find themselves 
vis-a-vis Japan, in roughly the same position as were the 
British last summer when they were faced with the desir- 
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ability and the impossibility of “ opening a second front.” 
The advantages of attacking Japan are so obvious to the 
cause of total victory in a war which the Russians recog- 
nise to be indivisible -that Russia’s continued neutrality 
can mean one thing only—the incapacity of the Russians 
and of their allies to supply the necessary war material. 


In the longer perspective of the post-war settlement, 
the significance of the Washington and Moscow talks will 
depend on the extent to which they point towards more 
permanent collaboration. It is useless to spend efforts in 
building vast international governments until there is 
some substance to put into the institutions. The Allies are 
only taking the first hesitant steps towards a unity which, 
scientificaliy and technically, may well be necessary 
already, but which is politically still a very distant goal. 
What is essential is that these steps should be in the 
right: direction. » : 

There is every reason, for example, to urge the British 
and American Governments to undertake at once the 
joint discussion of their post-war policy. The war effort 
itself suffers at the moment from lack of any really com- 
pelling picture of what the English-speaking peoples have 
in mind when they speak of a “durable settlement.” 
Joint discussion is essential, first to ensure that each of 
the two nations has a definite foreign policy (that in itself 
would be an improvement on the inter-war period), and 
secondly to ensure that, as far as possible, both countries 
have the same policy. The discussions will naturally range 
over both the political and the economic field. In the 
former—the political organisation of a peaceful world— 
it is perhaps Britain which, by nearness to the seat of 
danger and (let it be hoped) by greater willingness to bear 
the continuing burden of enforcement, wiil have the 
initiative and will solicit the support of the other partner. 
But in the economic field the roles are reversed. It is the 
United States which, by the dominant size of its national 
economy and the cast of thought of its governing circles. 
has already taken the lead and invited the co-operation 
of Great Britain. Both countries have their lessons still in 
part to learn. It is not sufficiently recognised in the United 
States even yet that there is a political price to pay for 
that security and stability which alone will make a reason- 
able economic order. And it is quite inadequately realised 
in Great Britain that certain cherished economic ideas will 
have to be modified—within the margin of possibility 
if the political co-operation of the United States is to be 
secured. Both these points are made in the Atlantic 
Charter. The detailed examination and specific embodi- 
ment of its clauses should begin at once. 


The actual fact of day-to-day contact in the conduct 
of the war can also be used to lay the basis of a more 
permanent association. This is not the time for elaborate 


Towards a Sounder Foreign Policy-—I. 





Inter-War 


HE people of this country, who found themselves 
immersed in war within little more than twenty 
years of the last peace treaty, must obviously be the last 
to maintain that British diplomacy in the inter-war years 
has been an unqualified success. Its one aim and purpose 
was after all, to prevent war, and now, once again, the 
country is not only involved in war but fighting the same 
enemy in company with most of the same allies. The 
basic problem facing the Government and people of 
Britain is twofold: to learn from the inter-war years what 
errors to avoid and then to apply the knowledge tu the 
conditions prevailing at the end of this struggle. Other- 
wise yet another war will have been won to no purpose. 
It is to this problem of what has been done wrong and 
of what can be done right that Mr Harold Butler and Dr 
Brogan devote themselves in two recent books.* The 


* ©The Lost Peace.” By Harold Butler. Faber & Faber 
108. 6d. Is Innocence Enough? Some Reflections on Foreign 
Affairs.” By D. W. Brogan. Hamish Hamilton 7s. 6d 
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constituution-making which will be suspect on both side 
of the Atlantic, but where there is a common need, let the 
appropriate institution be set up, stabilised, strengtheneq 
and as far as possible rendered permanent. Def 
economic policy, transport, to name only a few, ar 
already creating such needs. Constitution building, jg 
this narrower but more practicable sense, can begin a 
once. The report from Washington that the setting up 
of a joint Anglo-American War Council is under con. 
sideration shows, perhaps, that it has already begun, 
Moreover, all these processes of discussion and _ joint 
action should be constantly dramatised for the benefit 
of public opinion. The spectacle of a British Prime 
Minister addressing Congress has an emotional signifi. 
cance far outweighing the actual text of the address. The 
emotional content of all manner of contacts and joint 
action can, with skilful handling, be made to play a great 
part in creating the demand for common institutions 
which must precede their creation if they are to have any 
vitality or lasting effort. 

The relations between the English-speaking world and 
Russia should, where possible, follow the same jines—the 
working out by joint consultation of a common policy, 
and the creation, through wartime necessities, of per- 
manent organs of collaboration. The difficulties are inevit- 
ably greater, for neither in history, culture, language nor 
contemporary tradition is Russia as near to Britain and 
the United States as they are to each other. Yet Mr Eden’s 
visit to Moscow, where the discussions were “ full, frank 
and sincere’ suggests that one of the main obstacles to 
collaboration—lack of confidence—can be overcome, 
while Russia’s willingness to sign the Atlantic Charter is, 
at the very least, a pointer towards a measure of 
uniformity in the Allies’ political and economic views. 

The canvas is narrowing, the frontiers are closing in. 
For the multitude of separate sovereignties of the last 
century, there have been substituted five great power 
centres, Germany and Japan, Britain, Russia and the 
United States, two of which are at war d /’outrance with 
the other three. In the hour of victory, the effective power 
centres will be only three in number, and while it is a 
first principle of their policy that every peace-loving state 
shall be associated with their decisions, ultimately it is on 
their agreement that it will depend whether the world 
is to know “a new birth of freedom ” or to plunge on in 
a vicious downward spiral of war without end. Such, 
ultimately, is the stake of the talks at Washington and 
Moscow. To the utmost limit, subject only to the full 
maintenance of principle, coijlaboration must be secured, 
[t is the only guarantee that the peoples of the world will 
ever, to expand Mr Churchill’s noble peroration to 
Congress, “for their own safety and for the good of all, 
walk together in majesty. in justice and in peace.” 


Delusions 


two works complete each other admirably, for while Mr 
Harold Butler deals more with the external sequence of 
events, Dr Brogan is busy tracking down fallacies and 
prejudices and hypnoses to their roots in the minds and 
wills of the people. Both writers are concerned with 
errors and fallacies, Mr Butler with their results, Dr 
Brogan with their origins. And the two books, read 
together, give an outstanding picture of the facts and 
fancies which were woven together to make up British 
policy between the wars. If the next peace is not to be 
another repetition of temporary lull and recurrent fight- 
ing, the same errors must not be repeated. As Dr Brogan 
puts it: “Ignorance is not the only cause of our present 
plight but it is one of them, and ignorance is, after all, 
curable. [t will not help us much if our hands are clean 
and our heads empty.” The dissipation of illusion is the 
first step towards better policy and a more effective 
British réle in international affairs. 

Some of the most luxuriant fallacies about inter-war 
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Europe grew up round the League of Nations. Mr Butlez 
has an illuminating chapter in which he expiains the 
way in waich the machinery of the League was worked. 
He is not depressed by his experience, which, since he 
was Director of the ILO, was very close. He regards the 
League as the first cxperimeat in internationa: control 
and order. Smail wonder, therefore, that it did net 
survive its first hesitant application to the virtually 
insoluble problems of Europe after the last war. But it 
will have vindicated itself if the limitations which it 
brought to light are taken into account in the creation 
of a new system. Of these, the most obvious is the fact 
that without effective power behind instruments of inter- 
national government, it is almost as though they were 
non-existent—worse indeed, for they discredit by their 
ineffectiveness the whole conception of international law. 
At Geneva there was at no time a strong coalition of 
Powers determined to enforce the law, and this negative, 
even pacifist, attitude of the member-states frustrated 
from the first the really quite adequate machinery. 

The hesitations and general ineffectiveness sprang not 
only from the narrow nationalism of the Powers but 
also from deep psychological errors in the contemporary 
mentality of Europe. There was, for example, a radical 
misconception of the problem of power. The idea that 
power, that is to say military power, could be effectively 
linked with the preservation of law and the creation of 
security was hardly even a possibility for the statesmen 
and journalists of the inter-war years. Both in this 
country and in America, the idea had penetrated too 
deeply that arms were inseparably connected with tyranny 
and that the whole problem of armaments was distasteful 
and slightly disreputable. The progressives deprecated 
the production of guns by private firms working for their 
own profit; but they did not support an increased produc- 
tion by the peace-loving states. Collective security, 
which was and is the only sane policy of defence, came 
to be divorced from the idea of military power, 
either by the Conservatives who wanted the national 
armaments without the collective system, or by the 
League of Nations men who thought that the new 
commonwealth could be run by persuasion or by 
a token force. The truth is, of course, that neither 
was right. A proper policy of security demands 
the collective action of strong Powers. The anti- 
thesis between rearmarnent and security was a false 
antithesis. France and Great Britain desperately needed 
both. Dr Brogan confesses at one point in his book to 
having seen the error of his own past ways. There are 
very few indeed who wrote on foreign affairs in the inter- 
war period who would claim to have been completely 
clear-headed. 

If Great Britain’s conception of the general framework 
of Europe was mistaken, so too were many particular 
British reactions, habits, customs and attitudes. Those 
who went abroad became fantastically naive both about 
the information they received and the sources of that 
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information. How otherwise would it have been possible 
to puli so much wool over the eyes of so many visitors 
to all the dictator states? Take the case of Russia, for 
example. Here the only sources of information were sub- 
ject to political surveiilance and, in addition, the whole 
tradition and civilisation of the country were alien and 
strange. Any kind of information should have been 
received with the utmost caution. Instead, there was 
nothing the Intourist guide could tell the innocent 
traveler which was not most solidly believed. Germany 
is an even more astonishing example. In spite of all the 
Nazis did to de-civilise Germany, English visitors con- 
tinued to be surprised and impressed by the energy and 
activism and constructional work of the Third Reich. 
Thanks to this ready gullibility of the British, Germany 
was able to get away successfully with the persecution 
of the Jews, the abolition of trade unions, the building up 
of a large army, even the rape of Austria. As Dr Brogan 
puts it: 

The more formidable the Germans grew, the more 
important the positions abandoned, the more complete 
the Nazi control of Germany became, the more a readi- 
ness to see the good side of the Nazis became fashion- 
able! The government of gangsters of 1934 became’ the 
government of Herr Hitler, who had restored the self- 
respect of the German people, by 1936. 

British gullibility towards Germany sprang from a 
radical ignorance of Germany’s immediate past and of 
German history in the last two hundred years. Mr Butler 
defines thus the two fundamental mistakes which were 
made after the last war and which may well be made at 
the end of this: “ The first was the supposition that the 
Kaiser led the country into war against the will of the 
people ’”—for the Kaiser, Hitler should now be substituted 
—‘the second was the supposition that German society 
and German psychology had been radically changed by the 
disappearance of the Imperial regime, that contrary to all 
his past teaching and tradition, the German had been 
converted into a democrat”—now for the Imperial 
regime the Nazi system must be read. Believing in this 
total change of heart, the average Englishman was inclined 
to attribute the discontents of Europe to France’s deter- 
mination to hold Germany down. And there was even a 
touch of resentment in his attitude towards the French- 
man who, he felt, did not see so clearly the change of 
heart. Thus another illusion entered in: that France— 
unfortunate, frightened, disintegrating France—was really 
the potential aggressor and the chief exponent of the 
militarist spirit on the Continent. 


Gullibility with regard to Russia sprang from an equal 
ignorance of history, but was doubled by the popular 
Left-wing thinking of the last two decades. It is to the 
illusions created by ideological thinking on the Left that 
Dr. Brogan devotes most of his attention and anger. The 
Communists he sees as a body of people who have emitted 
a dark smoke screen of categories and slogans and myths 
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which effectively stand between reality and the student of 
politics. At the same time, the dogma of Russian infalli- 
bility led local enthusiasts in every country west of Russia 
through the most asionishing somersaults, and those 
elements in the Left that might on account of 
their youth and vigour have taken a leading part 
in advocating strong and effective measures against 
Hitlerism, were for the most part devoting thei 
energies to sapping and splitting whatever little unity and 
strength still remained in the Left Movement in Burope. 
The Communists broke the unity of the trade unions 
in Italy in 1922. They co-operated with the Fascists in 
Berlin in 1932 ; in ee in the Stavisky riots in 1934; 

they spent twenty-one 


nt the whole of the first months of 
_ were pleased to call a state of 


this war in what 
“revolutionary defeatism.” In ‘between times, true, th ley 
have now and again advocated a policy of collective 
security. But these sudden volte faces only increased the 


The Shadow 


NN normal times, ine appearance of the December 31st 
i return of revenue and expenditure opens the season 
for pre-Budget speculation. In wartime the familiar 
exercise. of guessing the surplus or the deficit loses all 
its usual fascination. Last April, however, Sir Kingsley 
ine and his advisers at the Treasury succeeded in mak- 
ing the Budget what it should be, an annual audit of the 
nai teal economy; and from this point of there i 


more reason for a full discussion of public 
finance. 


view 
than ever 
The figures of the nine months’ return are given, with 
€ appropriate comparisons, in the tables at the foot of 
he page. The rate of expenditure is still rising ; but it is 
the revenue that is providing the greater surprises. An 
increase of about £48 mi illions was expected for the full 
year under the head of Customs and Excise, but an 
increasé of no less than £144 millions has already been 
realised. From the financial point of view, this is an 
excellent result. But it is the reflection of an economic 
state of affairs which has its disturbing aspects, for the 
high yield is, of course, due to continuing high con- 
sumption. The consumption both of aicoho! and of 
tobacco is still very high, while the rate of release of 
sugar has also been increased. It is not merely of 
special commodities such as these that consumption is 
rising. No figures have been published of the yield of the 
Purchase Tax, but it is known that it too is well above 
expectations. It is, of course, too early to draw any definite 
conclusions from the direct taxes, since so much of the 
collection is stil! to come. It is, however, worth recording 
that income tax shows an increase of 75 per cent. for 
nine months against the expected 44 per cent. increase for 
twelve, while the yield of EPT and NDC is already almost 
up to the estimate for the full year. In the narrow financial 
sense, all these are favourable factors. But in the wider 
framework there is only one way of explaining them— 
by the conclusion that the national economy is escaping 
from the strait-jacket in which the Chancellor believed 
he had tied it. 
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bewilderment of the average man. Nor did the extrem, 
Left confine themselves to fogging people’s minds. They 
played definitely into the hands of Hitler by doing every. 
thing in their power to give reality to Hitler’s bogy of a 
bolshevised Europe. As Dr Brogan puts it: “No 
gangsters could have invented better stooges than the 
Comintern has provided for Hitler and Mussolini.” 
These, then, are a fair sample of the inconsistencies 
and delusions which have clogged the British mind ang 
hence British policy in the inter-war years. The first step 
is, oe course, to ‘analyse the errors and open people's 
eyes to them, and both Dr Brogan and Mr Butier have 
provided an admirable textbook for the honest enquirer, 
he other and greater problem is to prevent the recur- 
rence of the errors. How is this to be done and what, 


even in the middle of the war, can be done by way of 


preparation? A second article will turn to these wider 
questions. 
f h R 
o >T 
or tne bpuc get 
AAS always tie discussion is therefor: tnrown back on 
the wider issue of the size and distribution of the national 
income. With nine months of the fiscal year gone, it is 
possibie to bring the figures of the White Paper up to 
date with a certain amount of isonable guesswork. 
In the following table, the first three columns of figures 


have been taken from the White Paper (the third — 
up to an annual basis). The last column is very large 
composed from pub! ished figures (though this is not a 


of the t op figure, on which 
\ I; I 
/ mm ! 
4th O 194] 
1938 j ) 1940 12 
Net ational imcom«e ut 
0 a +415 >, 956 » 804 6,200 
Indirect taxes, rate et 643 868 97% 1, 146+ 
Net national income at 
oe. »,058 6,454 6,776 7,346 
a ee 3,997 1,503 4,480 +,496§ 
Government expenditure 849 3,100 4,056 4,200 
lotal expenditure 4,836 7,403 8,516 8,696 
Saving or Dissaving....... -+222 949 1,740 O50tt 
* Figures grossed up to annual basis Apparent approximate 
tigure. § Arrived at by subtraction. ** Omitting debt interest 
old-age pensions and similar transfer payments. tt Made up as 
follows :—(a) figure given in budget speech for adverse balance 
of payments, 507; (b) assumed subse quent increase in this item 
63 (i.e., roughly one-third of total increase in expenditure) ; 
(c) expenditure in USA, 300; (d) domestic dissaving at rate of 
September, 1940—-February, 1941, 480. 
These figures suffer, however, from two defects. First, 


they are inflated by the addition of indirect taxes to both 
sides of the Income-Expenditure equation ; figures given 
in the White Paper assist in surmounting this difficulty. 
The second defect is more difficult to allow for: 
the figures are inflated by the rise in prices. There is 
very little guide to the changes in the general value of 








REVENUE (f Millions) 

= Year’ s Receipts Nine Months’ Receipts 

Estimated - . | 
; Actual oN d| Inc. (+) en a a os } Inc C ! 

| 1940-41) 1941-42° or | 1940 | 1941” Deo ( 
{ Dec. (—) | Pinal! } 

ae | im | l 
Pee | §23-9) 756 -O | + 232-1 187-1 | 326-9 | +139°8 
ees eae et | 76-1) 800 |} + 3-9} 23-3 23-71 + 0-4 
Estate, etc., Duties...) ~ 80-8 82-0 | + 1:2] 58-1) 65-7) + 76 
Stamps «=... -+. 13-7 1440 |+ 0-3] 104) 9-9] 0-5 
Nat. Defence Contr...) 24-1 : d 16 -2 15-3 0-9 
Excess Profits Tax...| 72-1 |} 210-0 MS °8 4 43-8] 179-6 | +135-8 
SED ssueesacye 504-9 310-7 | 5°8 226-5 | 271-°3 | + 44°8 
SD «sh phecdesese 224-1 266-7 | 42-6 143-0 | 242-4] + 99-4 
Motor Duties ....... 38 -0 39-0 10} 13-1] 12-8) 0-3 
Other Inland Revenue 10 | 1-0 - j 0-3 | 0-3 | - 

——— —_ 4 = a os = ! a 
Total Tax Revenue) 1,358 -7 | 1,759-4 400-7 | 721-8 |1147-9| +426-1 
Non-Tax Revenue ..| 50-1) | 27-0 | — 23-1| 30-6 | 73-6 + 43-0 
fotal Ord. Revenue. .|1,408-8 | 1,786-4 | + 377-6 | 752-4 |1,221-5 | 4469-1 


a = 


EXPENDITURE (£ Millions) 


Year’s Issue | Nine Months’ Issue 
_ Parr ! 
eae ow fo . } . Inc. (+) 
| saan. aa aa , ' ec. 31, ( Dec. 31, or 
1940-41 | 1941-42* are y| 1940 1941 | Dec. (—) 
Interest and Manage-| i 

ment of N’tal Debt; 212-9 255-0 | 42-1} 198-1] 221-8 | + 237 
Payments to N. Ire-| 

land Exchequer . . | 9-7 9-2 0-5 | 5°9 2°6 | 0:3 
Other Consolidated! ; 

Fund Services ....} 7°5 7°8 { 0°3 4-4 | 4:8 | 0-4 
Supply Services... .. | 3.637 ‘1! 4,435-0 | + 797-9 |2,499-7 | 3,263-6 | +1639 
Total Ord. Expend.. — 2 | 4,707-0 | +839-8 | 2,708-1 | 3,495-8 789-1 
Self-Balancing Rev.! | 

and Expenditure ..| 86 -4 99-3 | 12-9 | 66-1| 76-9| + 108 

i { ' 1 


* Including Supplementaries 
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raoney, as distinct from its value in relation to such 
special lists of commodities as enter into index numbers 
of wholesale prices or of the cost of living. Moreover, it 
is doubtful whether the same change can be assumed 
to apply equally to the expenditure of the Government 
and of the public. But if it be assumed that the general 
value of moncy has fallen by one-sixth in the last quarter 
of 1940 and by one-fifth in 1941-2 below the level o! 
1938 (or alternatively, that prices have risen by 20 per 
cent and 25 per cent respectively), the results will not 
be far from the truth, and will be useful for illustrative 
purposes. In the following table, these adjustments have 
been made, and all the figures have been expressed as 
percentages of the net national income in 1938:— 


NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE IN REAL TERMS 
(100= Net national income at factor cost in 1938) 
4th Or 

1938 1940 1941-42 
Net national income at factor cost 100 1094 1123 
eo ie TT 69 63 
Government expenditure 19 734 74* 
NE a sy oad wwe we 5 a 4 33 244* 


* [t should be remembered that the 1940 figure of Government 
expenditure includes payment, out of capital assets, for many 
things which in 1941-42 are obtained on Lend-Lease terms. 


These figures, if they were accurate (and they may noi 
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be far from the truth), would present a complete picture 
of the way in which the war has been financed. The 
Government has increased its utilisation of resources by 
55 per cent (i.e. 74 less 19) of the total volume of resources 
that were available to the whole community in .1938. 
[his 55 per cent has been provided from the three follow- 
ing sources :— 


Increased output ....... poh wedsceteweees 124 
Draits on capital (1938 savings plus 1940-41 dis 

RN 6 6.6. ba viwweh 4 Ok knees Me dene 284 
Reduced « SO cots oiisiv in wes rnd nace e a ectehie ahs 14 


The sacrifice imposed on the British public can be ex- 


pressea vy sa Vil that imnsteac i CC 


if Out Oi 


100, they are now consuming 63 out of 1124. This con- 
sumption, on these figures, has been reduced by about 
18 per cent in absolute terms, or by about 27 per ce: 
relatively to their output. 

These figures and proportions open the way to a con- 
sideration of the basic questions of economic policy that 
have to be answered. Is a further increase in the Govern- 
ment’s utilisation of human and material resources 
possible? Can it be provided by increased drafts on capital 
at home or abroad? If not, how is the further restriction 
of consumption to be brought about? It is to these 
questions that discussion should now be devoted. 


Bagehot on Dickens 


CRITIC of our day, not much addicted to paradox, 

has somewhere observed that, to understand the 
mind of an age, it is more important to read the 
reviews than the books, because books are monologue 
and reviews are conversation. And this, he goes on, is 
exactly what the next age always misses. It can hear the 
great speculators, preachers, poets and _ story-tellers, 
because their voices carry—that is why we call them 
great. But the talk of the audience on their way home 
has faded into an indistinguishable murmur. Once this 
critic met an old lady who had been brought up in 
Russia. Regularly, though late, there arrived by post 
the successive numbers of Edwin Drood. She told him 
how they listened while her father read about that 
Christmas Eve and the red light burning steadily. ‘“ And 
he goes up the postern stair. And he goes up the 
postern stair. And he goes up the postern stair.” The 
uext news was—Dickens is dead. The story will never 
be finished. 

Now, in ordinary life or business, we all know how 
comforting it sometimes is, when the conversation is 
getting ragged or turning on itself, to hear a masterly 
voice break in and tell us boldly what we are all trying 
to say, articulate our fumblings, and set the whole matter 
in its proper bearings and perspective. That, in litera- 
ture, is the part of the great critic, and in the presence 
of a phenomenon, a figure and an achievement, so vast 
and so disorderly as Dickens, little critics have nothing 
to tell us that we could not have said for ourselves. This, 
they may say, is good; this is bad; that might have 
been better. But the thing is beyond their grasp. It is 
amusing to see how nervously, how anxiously, Leslie 
Stephen approaches this tremendous outpouring of the 
comic spirit. Shall I get my feet wet? Shall I be able 
to hear myself speak? Is there a really good hotel? 
Or is it overrun by trippers? “If literary fame could 
be safely measured by popularity with the half-educated, 
Dickens must claim the highest position among English 
novelists.” Well? 

Thirty years earlier, in 1858, the year when Dickens 
began his public readings, Walter Bagehot, The 
Economist’s most famous editor, set down his thoughts 
on the phenomenon. He was perfectly well aware of 
Dickens’ popularity with the half-educated, but he saw 
that that was not a matter to trouble the critic at all. 
Dickens was a man of genius—educated, half educated, 
uneducated, all knew that! But what kind of genius? 
That is what the critic must determine. Plato was a 


man of genius. So was Chaucer. Wherein lies the 
difference? 

The comparison, or contrast, of Chaucer with 
Dickens is one of those bold, obvious strokes with 
which a good talker takes control of the conversation. 
It is not a paradox: everyone can see at once how 
sound and illuminating it is, and like all good things, it 
leaves you with an idea to turn over and develop at 
leisure. To bring Chaucer against Dickens is to bring 
the Victorian Age against that mediaval world towards 
which it was beginning to look so wistfully, not as a 
pageant, but as an ordered way of life, of which 
Chaucer’s “ordered and symmetrical comprehension ” 


dwells lovingly on his peculiar gifts, his “healthy 
sagacity,” his “broad and apprehensive sagacity,” his 
“distinct sense of relation and combination,” his 
“masculine mind symmetrically developed.” Symmetry 
is the theme—“the broad perfection of a thinking 
being ’—and “the genius of Mr Dickens is essentially 
irregular and unsymmetrical.” 

But, by so much the more was it fitted to give back 
the spectacle of Victorian life, particularly that new city 
life which was becoming so obtrusive on the old pattern, 
so unmanageable on the old principles. 


London is like a newspaper. Everything is there 
and everything is disconnected. There is every kind of 
person in some houses ; but there is no more connection 
between the houses than between the neighbours in the 
lists of Births, Marriages and Deaths. As we change 
from the broad leader to the squalid police report, we 
pass a corner and we are in a changed world. This is 
advantageous to Mr Dickens’ genius. His memory 1s 
full of instances, of old buildings and curious people, and 
he does not care to piece them together. Each scene is 
a separate scene, and he describes London like a special 
correspondent for posterity. 


Was he a faithful correspondent? This question Mr 
House* has undertaken to answer, and the answer is 
really a documented development of Bagehot’s phrase, 
and a justification of his verdict. ‘“ His memory is full 
of instances, and he does not care to piece them together.” 
There they are and out they come. Broadly and super- 
ficially, the pattern into which they tumble is Sentimental 
Radicalism, warmed by the Religion of Good Nature. 
But on a closer view the pattern slides and dissolves ; 


* “The Dickens World.” Humphrey House, Oxford. tos. 6d. 
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the perspective wavers ; dates and characters will not fit ; 
and the catchwords of the ’thirties jostle with the opinions 
of the ’sixties as perplexingly as iron and bronze in the 
Homeric poems. Trollope had a scrupulous sense of 
time, and therefore of change in time. Dickens had none. 
It is idle to ask, as one of his earliest reviewers did, 
“When did Weller, Senior, live? ”, because Dickens did 
not know. He did not even know at what age he himself 
went to Chatham or how long he lived there. 

A critic who, with the Annual Register in his hand, 
tried to date the novels by their political or economic 
allusions would find himself entangled in as many inter- 
polations and transpositions as a German scholar might 
have recourse to in distinguishing the strata of the Iliad. 

The historical student, therefore, must go warily with 
Dickens. “He did mot care” to get the pieces into a 
true pattern, and many of them he flung or shoved about 
with impatient aversion. None the less, his novels, taken 
together, are a historic document of considerable signifi 
cance for the light they throw on one persistent mode of 
political feeling in England. The reaction against Eldon, 
against Sidmouth, against the Duke of Newcastle and 
the old criminal law, bred in large classes, especially in 
that part of the middle class which was just inside the 
franchise and only just on the fringe of political influence, 

a sense of resentment, a disaffection, an angry, and some- 
times virulent, intolerance of the existing order in all its 
aspects: its unreason, its corruption, its cruclty, above all 
its unfairness. By a selection of particulars, every social 
system can be made to appear vicious or absurd, because 
it has to be directed by human beings, and among them 
some are bound to do absurd and vicious things; and 
with these particulars the disaffected worked. The logical 
Radicals found their remedy in the precept and practice 
of accountability, and they were right; against some kinds 
of folly, and some kinds of corruption, publicity is the 
only, but also the adequate, defence. Carlyle and his 
oddly mingled train fixed their hopes on the Prophet 
and the Hero, and sometimes, as Mr House truly says, 
Dickens deviated that way too. But not for long. And 


NOTES OF 


The paper shortage gets worse rather than better and 
with this week’s issue of The Economist further changes 
have had to be made to save space. The most striking of 
these is, of course, the entirely new departure of beginning 
the leading article on the outside page. The decision to do 
this has been more unpleasant even than the decision to 
dispense with the grey-and-crimson cover two years ago. 
But the alternatives were either still further to reduce the 
volume of matter in the paper, which would have made it 
less complete, or to reduce the size of type throughout, 
which would have made it less legible. We feel confident 
that our readers will endorse the choice that has been — 
and they can be assured that the cover will be restored : 
the earliest possible moment. As it is, it has been saps 
to confine the reductions to some of the records and 
statistics (which are, in any case, becoming scantier as the 
controls spread) and to certain small cuts throughout the 
paper which will be perceptible only to those who have to 
wrestle week by week with the make-up problem of fitting 
the various sections in. It may even prove to be possible to 
give slightly more space to certain sections which are of 
particular interest in wartime. 


* * * 


Mr. Curtin Goes to War 


The Australian Prime Minister is evidently a man who 
does not very much mind what he says. He has shown that 
he is very sensitive to what other people say about Aus- 
tralia, but his recent remarks about the United Kingdom’s 
part in the grand strategy of the war were, at least, un- 
gracious. His first statement (which has had to be 
“ explained ”) was to the effect that the British Government 
could not be relied upon to give the Pacific theatre of war 
its proper importance and that Australia, without regard to 
“traditional links or kinship” with Great Britain, would 
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not for long could he follow any one way. Wholly with. 

out historic sense, he could not feel the grandeur of the 

historic growth about him. Nor could he so far master his 

discontents as to build* with them—as Ruskin could— 

the framework of a better order. Once more, that infallible 

finger is laid by Bagehot on the weakness at the heart, 
deficiency in the masculine faculties, in the reasoning 
understanding, and firm, far-seeing sagacity. It is these 
components tnat stifien the mind, give a consistency to 
the creed and a coherence to its effects, which enable it to 
protect itseif from a rush of circumstances. 


And with Dickens the circumstance might be the 
Starting point of a rich and glorious effusion of fancy, or 
a dreary and dreadful exhibition of self-righteous, 
denunciatory sentiment. No “broad perfection” here, 
but an inextinguishable flame, and, in it, unfused intract- 
able masses of anger and pity, and the burnt-out slag of 
topical, conventional emotion. 

Bagehot’s contrast . Dickens with Chaucer keeps 
working in one’s mind. No one would be at a loss if he 
found the three corners of his railway carriage occupied 
by the Franklin, the Man of Law and the Shipman. ‘They 
would be talking of the agricultural call- -up, Regulation 
18B and the turn-round of freighters, and the new- 
comer could join in. But the world of Dickens is plotted 
by co-ordinates of its own, with its own untranslatable 
idiom. Estella, indeed, seems to have a dream-footing in 
two universes at once. But the rest of Dickens’ people? 
Could any of them have ridden to Canterbury? They would 
have vanished as they issued from the gate of the Tabard, 
and to keep them company we must have vanished with 
them. But perhaps i in the darker corners of Southwark, 
we might have stepped aside to let Bill Sikes and Nancy 
pass. And where the road has Sea Reach in sight—not 
far from Gad’s Hill—Master Geoffrey and his com- 
panions might have paused for a friendly word with Abel 

the Hermit, expiating the errors of his own youth by a 
constant helpfulness to young pilgrims who had lost their 
way. 


THE WEEK 


look elsewhere ; “the United States and Australia must 
have the fullest say in the direction of the democracies’ 
fighting plan.” It is a pity taat Mr Curtin’s choice of 
language is so erratic. It is a pity, too, that he gets belli- 
gerent when there is no quarrel. There is as much criticism 
in London as in Austraiia of the unpreparedness of the 
Empire in the Far East, and it is safe to say that there is 
as much realisation of the vital importance of the Malayan 
front. There has never been the slightest wish to leave 
Australia unconsulted or neglected. The Dominions have 
never been willing to create an Imperial War Cabinet in 
which all the British nations could share in the decisions 
and the responsibility, and the consequence is that it is the 
United Kingdom Government that has to do the work, 
subject to such consultation as time and distance permit. 
Nothing would please the British people more than for the 
Dominions to take the fullest share of responsibility— 
including that of co-operating with the United States. 
Indeed, what is alarming in Mr Curtin’s statement is not 
what he says about Great Britain or the United States or 
Malaya, but what he reveals of his own state of mind. 
What happened on December 7th, he says, was not the 
extension of an existing war but the beginning of a new 
one. Does this mean that in his view Australia’s real dangerf 
is only now beginning ? 


* * * 


Alert in Malaya 

Like Australia, Singapore is waking up to hard realities, 
and the awakening is a bitter one. Through a censorship 
which, ever since the war started, has been a by-word for 
strictness among journalists, a stream of cables has steadily 
recorded recriminations and criticisms about defence policy: 
Like Plymouth, Singapore has been caught unprepared by 
bombs. It has been inundated by refugees. The whole of 
Malaya, beyond Singapore, was as unready for invasion 
as France behind the Maginot Line. It is true that the 
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natural indignation of the Malayan plantocracy and the 
business men of Singapore, against the Legislative Council, 
the local Civil’ Service and Imperial strategy, would have 
greater weight now—as in the case of the irate politicians of 
Australia—if they themselves had been more percipient and 
more insistent about precautions, and less disquieted by 
the prospect of direct taxation, before the Japanese attacked. 
It is true, too, that Mr Churchill has explained away the 
loss of the Prince of Wales, the Repulse, Northern Malaya, 
Penang and, presumably, by implication, Ipoh and beyond 
by reference to the supplies needed to win the victory 
which has not yet been quite won in Libya; and there is 
an Australian force in Malaya still to meet the advancing 
Japanese. But it is equally true that the inadequacy of 
the defences of Malaya so far has inevitably been a grave 
shock to opinion out there and here in Britain. It is hard 
to believe that Mr Churchill and his advisers, judged at 
any rate by their speeches, did not believe that what had 
been done in Malaya was enough for safety. To beat 
General Rommel and lose Singapore wou'd not only be 
disastrous, it would be nonsense ; and it is wasted time for 
the authorities, in Britain or in Malaya, to pretend that there 
has not been miscalculation, as well as undoubtedly 
straitened resources and bad luck. 


* 


The task in Singapore and Malaya now is to make the 
best of a bad job. In Singapore itself, there has been a call 
from many quarters for Mr Duff Cooper’s War Council to 
take over the civil administration, which is criticised as 
incapable of undertaking defence and security. Both in ARP 
and measures against fifth columnists the city seems to 
have been lax until the eleventh hour. Martial law has 
been proclaimed, though the civil government is to go on; 
and civil defence is under the directorate of the president 
of the municipality and a brigadier from Malayan 
Command—with a committee under the War Council in 
supervision. Moreover, the aid of the Chinese in Malaya 
is ncw to be accepted in all defence tasks. More than once 
in the past General Chiang Kai-shek’s offers of seasoned 
troops to aid British defence in the Far East have been 
refused. Probably there is no bitterer realisation for these 
peculiar British communities in the Far East than the 
growing one that, if Hongkong, Penang, Ipoh and the rest 
are to be recovered and Burma saved, the greatest weight 
in the fighting on land will be exerted by the armies of 
China. 


* * * 


The War Fronts 


The general picture of the war remains unchanged. In 
the west, it is going better for the Allies than ever before. 
In the east, it is going uniformly badly. The continued 
advance of the Russians is the pivot of the western scene. 
Round Moscow, the Germans have been compelled to 
give ground in every sector. In the Crimea, far from 
achieving the capture of Sevastopol, they have been thrust 
out of Kerch and Teodosia by a brilliant Russian land and 
sea offensive launched across those same straits of Kerch 
which were to have been Germany’s gateway to the 
Caucasus. The Russians are winning—have indeed won— 
the first major victory of the land fighting of this war. It 
remains to be seen whether the Battle of the Marne or the 
1918 retreat is the correct analogy. The amount of ground 
recaptured is not yet very sensational—the Germans have 
nowhere been thrust back more than 100 miles in four 
weeks’ fierce fighting. Everything turns on their powers of 
adapting themselves to winter conditions. The “ wool- 
gathering”. in Germany, the frank broadcasts to the 
German people on the hideous sufferings at the front, are 
not necessarily pointers—as sO many optimists would 
believe—towards immediate collapse. Indeed, the openness 
with which the German people are confronted with their 
disasters suggests a confidence in their staying power which 
the spokesmen at Singapore, for example, do not appear 
to have in tue British public. In Libya, too, although 
Benghazi h_s fallen and the fighting has now reached the 
Gulf of Sirte, Rommel’s armies which a week ago were 

“scattered remnants ” have counter-attacked vigorously and 
are still showing a great deal of fight. Let there be no 
chicken counting, least of all when the chickens are German. 
The Far Eastern situation can only be described as being 
in a state of deterioration. The fall of Hongkong after pro- 
longed and gallant resistance was, obviously, inevitable. 
The analogy of Tobruk bore no reference to the situation, 
since the British had not command of the sea round the 
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island. The really disturbing question is the fate of Singa- 
pore. The Japanese are continuing their purposive invest- 
ment of the base. To the north, Ipoh has fallen and the 
advance continues. The process of bottling up still further 
the Straits of Malacca has begun with a heavy Japanese air 
raid on the airport at Medan, the capital of Sumatra. To 
the east, Sarawak’s capital has fallen and, with renewed 
Japanese attacks and landings on the coast above and below 
Manila and the withdrawal of the Philippine naval forces 
from Lingayen, it looks as though Manila itself will be 
lost. After it was declared an open town with blackout 
and defences removed, Manila was mercilessly bombed. 
Washington reports that reinforcements are on the way and 
that the American fleet is not being idle; but the danger 
is that to reinforce so exposed a position—thousands 
of miles from the nearest American base, and even more 
isolated since the Japanese capture of Wake Island—might 
well be more costly than is warranted by the strategic 
advantage of holding the Philippines. 


. o ° 


Representative Government 


The Home Secretary has set up a committee of 
Members of Parliament to advise him on the making of new 
electoral rolls and the redistribution of parliamentary seats 
for the next general election. This step in no way means 
that a war or armistice election has been decided upon ; 
it is a routine precaution which is obviously necessary 
because of the growth and movement of the population, 
which have made the present registers of voters and the 
arrangement of constituencies, already antiquated before 
the war, very much out of date. Nevertheless, it must now 
be recognised that the suggestion which was made some 
time ago by several Ministers, of all parties and including 
Mr Churchill, that there might be no election until three 
years after the armistice, has fallen on very stony ground. 
Among most interested voters, and at the various party 
headquarters, it is generally assumed that there will be an 
early peacetime appeal to the electorate. Behind the scenes, 
positions are being taken up, not only by the parties them- 
selves, but also by their factions which, in the Conservative 
party at least—standing as it does in the same dangers as the 
Liberal party at the end of the last war—may represent 
the immediate issues more than the formal alignments do. 
Whatever the protagonists, Churchill v. Baldwin—not the 
men but what they have stood for—is still the main 
bout to be settled by the professionals in the political 
ring when it is opened again. More fundamentally, the most 
important question which must still be placed before the 
people for their decision—the proper balance of order and 
freedom, of corporate effort and individual enterprise, in the 
dynamic democracy which the people at large, very 
vaguely but very earnestly, desire—cuts across all the formal 
party frontiers. The need is for a representative House of 
Commons, representative not only of numbers and their 
geographical location, but also of the needs, the aspira- 
tions, the talent and the intelligence of the whole com- 
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munity. Except that it has had the wit to raise up and 
follow Winston Churchill, the present Parliament is repre- 
sentative in neither sense. It is senescent, in both its own 
and its Members’ years of life; and it is mediocre. The 
mechanical first steps which Mr Morrison is taking to 
provide for a new House when the time comes are essen- 
ual. But they will do nothing in themselves to meet the 
need for a more representative Parliament in the deeper 
sense ; that is the task of the parties and the people. The 
real question is why abler men do not enter Parliament. One 
of the answers is financial. In pay and expenses, they would 
be losers; and the payment of election expenses by the 
state, with a proviso to restrain freak candidatures, would 
kill two birds with one stone, by opening the door to talent 
and by preventing the way from being blocked by nonen- 
tities picked only for their ample means. 

* * * 
Washington and the Free French 


On Christmas Day, the Allied peoples were surprised 
to hear that a small Free French force ‘had taken over the 
islands of St Pierre and Miquelon, lying just off the coast 
of Newfoundland. Thereafter they were stili more sur- 
prised to find the action strongly condemned in Washing- 
ton, and Admiral Muselier’s forces referred to as the “ so- 
called Free French.” There appeared to be singularly little 
justification for this hostile attitude, since the inhabitants 
warmly welcomed their liberators and the change of allegi- 
ance meant the loyal and unquestionable adherence of some 
strategically important islands to the Allied cause. It was 
at first thought that Canada and London shared the State 
Department’s displeasure, but reports of Canadian assist- 
ance on the one hand and Mr Churchill’s emphatic refer- 
ences to France, the subservient and the free, in his speech 
to the Canadian Senate and House of Commons on the 
other, left the United States as the only critic. This much 
can be said for the attitude of Washington. The Free 
French have pooled their resources in the common effort. 
and one of the conditions of its effective working is that 
no one should walk out of turn. Again, a violent change— 
if violtnce is the mot juste—in the western hemisphere, 
ycomplished without the prior consent of the United 
States, is a violation of the Munro Doctrine. Nevertheless, 
the displeasure of the State Department sprang primarily 
arom the fact that American diplomacy is still hoping to 
keep Vichy from total surrender to the Axis. The fruits 
of their labour so far have been the steady rise of Darlan 
to power, the dismissal of Weygand, and ever closer 
economic collaboration. Nevertheless, so long as there is no 
open German occupation of North Africa, they go on 
hoping—indeed, the colonial empire which has so often 
been supposed to be Vichy’s main bargaining counter with 
Germany, has turned out to be its principal instrument 
for pressure on the English-speaking world. 

* * + 


Straight Words to Vichy 


If the Americans cculd react so unfavourably to the 
Free French action, the British attitude towards the Free 
French in the last year is in part to blame. Nothing 
iilustrats so painfully the lack of positive thought in diplo- 
matic circles about the responsibility of Britain to Europe, 
and the necessity of securing in Europe a firm basis of 
friendly collaboration. The handling of the French problem 
has suggested over and over again that, if anything, the 
Free French were a rather embarrassing liability instead 
of a gallant band of helpers in the common cause. Mr 
“hurchill’s remarks on Vichy and on General de Gaulle in 
the course of his Ottawa speech may, therefore, mean 
more than a judgment of history on Vichy and an appre- 
ciation of the Free French. They may, perhaps, mark the 
beginning of a more positive attitude towards the future 
and organisation of Europe. Mr Churchill for the first time 
specifically excluded Vichy, as a quisling régime, from 
a place “as 4 nation in the counsels of the Allies and at the 
conference table of the victors,” and at last described 
“the men of Bordeaux, the men of Vichy,” in language 
from which the maddening diplomatic discretions of th 
last year were banished. “They lay prostrate at the feet 
of the conqueror., They fawned upon him.” The ban on 
Vichy must now be firmly extended to all the quisling 
régimes. The delays which marked the British declaration 
of war on Roumania and Hungary, which still prevent 
firm attitude to Bulgaria, suggest a state of mind to which 
appeasement is still sweet, and into which the realities of 
the European situation—the division not so much between 
nation and nation as between quislings and faithful 
men—have still not penetrated. It is to be hoped that Mr 
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Churchill’s Ottawa speech is the first stage in a cam- 
paign to blow away all the cobwebs. 
wx * * 


American War Organisation 


The fortnight that has passed since the last brief 
chronicle appeared in The Economist of the steps that the 
United States is taking towards total war has been filled 
with a steadily widening stream of legislative and executive 
actions, and it is again possible to give only the briefest 
summary of their nature. 

The First War Powers Act, signed by the President on 
December 18th, confers on him powers even greater than 
those exercised by Woodrow Wilson. In particular, he is 

empowered to reorganise the executive branch of the govern- 
ment as he sees fit; to remove ail restrictions on contract 
ettung (such-as the peacetime requirement of competitive 
bids); and to control the whole banking system. 

After considerable argument about the lower limit of age 
for conscription, both Houses of Congress agreed on an Act 
which provides for the registration of all men between 18 
and 64—a potential reservoir of 40 million men—and for the 
liability for conscription of all men between 20 and 44. This 
liability will fall on approximately 20 million men, but the 


enlistment of 4,000,000 is the present goal, with a further 
objective of 7,000,000. The President is empowered to grant 


de 


$5, 





‘ment by age or other groups. An insurance policy of 
oO is automatically granted to every enlisted man, with 
the possibility of applying for a further $5,000. Volunteering 
for the Army is to be suspended as soon as the present rush 
is over. 

The White House Labour-Management Conference, after 
some days of deadlock over the closed shop issue, reached 
an agreement whose main heads are—no strikes or lockouts : 
peaceful settlement of all disputes ; creation of a special War 
Labour Board to arbitrate disputes. On the President’s 
decision, applications for a closed shop will not be debarred, 
and will therefore be subject to arbitration. The task of 
providing man-power for industry is to be concentrated in 
the US Employment Service. The immediate expectation, 
however, is of increased unemployment owing to _ the 
shutting-down of civilian industries. 

The Senate Banking Committee has approved an amend- 
ing Price Control Bill which would transfer the power of 
price control from the contemplated Board to a single 
Administrator and confer on him the power of licensing 
traders and of buying and selling commodities. Price fixing 
orders have been issued for many textile goods. a 

A first outline of the financial problems of war is beginning 
to appear. The total of appropriations for defence (including 
the commitments of the RFC) is now $74,444 millions. 
Expenditure on construction for defence purnoses in 1942 
is estimated at $11,250 millions, Total war expenditure m 
the fiscal year July 1942-June 1943, is estimated at $50 
billions, or very nearly four times the rate of recent months. 
The Treasury is believed to favour a plan for a tax on all 
incomes to be deducted at the source, but there is support 
in Congress for the alternative plan of a universal sales tax 
A Joint Congressional Committee has recommended re- 
ductions in non-defence expenditure amounting to $1,301 
millions, chiefly affecting relief agencies and public works. 

The production of tanks, which is said to be 840 units m 
December, will be 2.800 a month by the end of 1942. 
Machine tool production is to be doub'ed. 

Production capacity for synthetic rubber is to be tripled, to 
120,000 tons a year, by early 1943. (Norma! consumption 1 
about 500,000 tons a year.) : 

All supplies of tin are subject to allocation, and an order 
is to be issuied limiting the uses of tin and tin-lined cans. 

The output of roo-octane fuel is to be raised from 40,000 
barrels a day to 120.000 barre's bv early 1943. 

The Economic Defence Board has been renamed the Board 
of Economic Warfare. An Office of Defence Transportation 
has been created under Mr Joseph Eastman. 


* * * 


Chinese Policy 


The recent visit of General Wavell to Chungking and 
the appointment of Mr T. V. Soong as Foreign Minister 
both draw attention to the key part which China has 
played for four years, and is destined to continue to play. 
in the Far Eastern war. The appointment of Mr . = 
Soong. who is still in Washington, does not indicate any 
lack of appreciation of the outstanding ability of Mr Quo 
Tai-Chi, but is designed solely to confer adequate statu 
on China’s representative at the Washington conversations 
It must be emphasised that Mr Quo Tai-Chi, in his new 


: , ; npreme Nati ql efence 
appointment of chairman of the Supreme National Defenc 


Council, is still in a position to influence the formation 
of policy. In Chuneking, General Wavell’s discussions with 
General Chiang Kai-shek have covered such pressing 
military considerations as the Allied use of Chinese mat 
power ; the supply to China of Allied equipment and the 
immediate problems of defending the main suvply route: 
the Burma Road and Rangoon. The Chinese Government, 
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for their part, are offering some 250,000 seasoned Chinese 
troops for the defence of Malaya. It is apparent shat 
the ain contribution that the United Staves can make, 
and is already maxing through the operations of the 
American Air Squadren in defence of the Burma Road, is 
that of air support. [t is particularly fitting that Mr T. V. 
Soong, who from the outset of the China “ Incident” 
favoured unqualified resistance and has attacked appease- 
ment wherever he saw it, should take control of foreign 
policy at the moment when the Far Eastern conflict has 
merged into the European struggle. Now he can face the 
British and Ame-ican authorities in Washington as an equal 
and not as a suppliant. The two wars meet in Malaya and 
Burma, where “hinese man-power and Anglo-American 
equipment are complementary assets. 


oo * * 
Iranian Route 


The outbreak of war in the Pacific, and the conse- 
quent difficulty of supplying the USSR through Vladi- 
vostok, lends added importance to the route via the Persian 
Gulf. Further poiential significance is provided by news 
that the United States is building a Middle Eastern base 
in Eritrea. Internal communications in Iran have made 
considerable progress in the last ten years, and the roads 
now rank among the best the Middle The railway 
system, however, consists in littlke more than the main 
Trans-Iranian line from Bandar Shapur on the Persian 
Gulf to Bandar Shah on the Caspian Sea. This line, which 
was fortunately completed in 1938, was constructed mainly 
in order to render Jran independent of her neighbours 
through the provision of direct rail access to the sea. 
Consequently, no link was contemplated with the Russian 
rail system. So far, a high proportion of the freight intended 
for Russia has had to be transferred to lorries over the 
mountainous section of the haul, but it is expected that 
further development of the line and the arrival of two 
cargoes of rolling stock from Great Britain will shortly 
enable the journey to be made without interruption. Work 
has now mamas which will link the.short branch line from 
Teheran to Kazvin with the Russian system at the point 
where a line runs across the frontier from Tiflis to Tabriz. 
The establishment of this link, which requires the sacrifice 
of certain preconceived ideas regarding Iranian detachment, 
is undoubtedly necessary to the adequate supply of the 
Soviet war machine. From the Iranian standpoint, there 
can be little doubt that the present development of the rail- 
way system will do much to assist a renewed policy of 
modernisation after the war, For the moment, the presence 
of foreizn officials, whether British or Russian, can hardly 
prove congenial to a country which in recent years has 
been outstanding in its endeavour to extirpate foreign in- 
fluence. The co-operation displayed by the Iranian authori- 
ties is correspondingly far-sighted; no doubt it implies a 
recognition that a German occupation would be less con- 
siderate and less temporary. 

* . + 


General Post 


Commanders come and go in wartime as the battle 
fluctuates. It is a process of trial and error, in the British 
and German armies alike. But the latest British appoint- 
ments, unlike the self-promotion of Hitler, suggest that 
the recent period of experiment, marked by the shuffling 
in November of the Imperial General Staff and several 
Commands, has now come to an end. There was a snap 
change in Libya in December; it was no shot in the 
dark, but the quick practical decision of the man on the 
spot, that led General Auchinleck to replace Lieutenant- 
General Cunningham by Major-General Ritchie at the 
ctisis of the Libyan campaign. Lieutenant-General (now 
General) Pownall replaced Air-Marshal Brooke-Popham as 
Commander-in-Chief in the Far East after the first disasters 
in Malaya ; but the change had already been decided upon 
before Japan went to war. What is happening is that the 
picked and proved commanders are taking up their stations 
’% the war spreads. The appointment of Lieutenant- 
General Hutton, Chief of the General Staff in India, to be 
GOC Burma, is a case in point. Burma is now in the 
front line of Indian and Chinese defence. Its outworks in 
Malaya have been breached; and responsibility for its 
defence has been assumed by General Wavell, whose com- 
mand already ran from Iraq and Iran to India and Ceylon. 
Last week, General Wavell went to Chungking and talked 
with General Chiang Kai-shek and Major-General Brett, 
of the United States Army, about the defence of Cluna 
nd Burma. The announcement of Lieutenant-General 
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Hutton’s new post was a considered move in a plan to 
defend more than 800 million people against attack. It is 
only because Malaya is so linked with the sea and island 
strategy of the Pacific that its command is separate from 
the Indian bloc behind ; and, now that the hinge has been 
broken at Penang and Point Victoria, it is arguable that 
the skill and experience of General Wavell, who knows the 
mind of the Russian and Chinese commanders, and has a 
large and growing army in India and the Middle East 
proper, should have been stretched out to Singapore 
[Liaison is the key to victory, not only tactically between 
sea and air forces in naval operations, and between 
land and air forces in assault and in defence of 
fortified lines and airfelds, but also strategically between 
commander and commander, and between country and 
country. In battle and in manoeuvre, the enemy strikes 
at the joints; in Malaya, Burma and India, whatever the 
demarcation of commanders’ responsibilities may be, the 
seasoned troops of China and g¢he small, sturdy, effective 
forces of the Dutch East Indies, who complain of a lack 
of co-ordination, are vital allies. The ex-CIGS, Field- 
Marshal Sir John Dill, is to remain in W: shington to work 
with the American military authorities; not only the plans 
for victory, but also their detailed execution in the field, 
must be done by Aliied neighbours in harness. 


* * * 


After Mr Gandhi 


It is very difficult to make out what effect the meetin 
of the Working Committee of Congress has had upon 
chances of political co-operation in India. At the meeting, 
a three-cornered struggle apparently went on between those 
who favoured participation, on terms, and those who did 
not, with Mr Gandhi and his followers, as pacifists and 
passive resisters, the third party. Sympathy .in their struggle 
against aggression was expressed by the Committee with 

“the peoples fighting for their freedom ” and, specifically, 
with the peoples of Malaya, Burma, the East Indies, Russia 
and China, but not with those of Britain, the British 
Dominions, the United States—or India; and British rule 
was characterised as “an arrogant Imperialism which is 
indistinguishable from Fascism.” The ostriches’ heads are 
still below ground. The one tangible upshot so far has been 
the resignation of his leadership by Mr Gandhi, which ends 
the confusing anomaly of a far from pacifist political party 
being headed by a believer in non-participation in all wars. 
Even now, as often before, it is not clear that the Mahatma 
has really gone, for “ Congress will render him full assist- 
ance in the prosecution of his mission, including the offer- 
ing of civil disobedience.” For the rest, the result is even 
more wrapped in riddles. It appears that Congress is pre- 
pared to participate in the war if the Government will 
give them an “adequate” share in its conduct and if 
Dominion status within a fixed period is pledged. This 
seems to be a return to the less intransigent position adopted 
earlier in the war, before the demand grew for independent 
government and a new constitution at once. It is a thousand 
pities that there is no normal contact or common meeting 
ground between the Nationalists and the Government. It is 
fatuous to call the Government “Imperialist,” but more 
justifiable, in the strange set-up of Indian society, to call 
it “ arrogant.” But it is hard to see how the Government 
can set up an immediate National Government of the sort 
that Congress appears to want. On the face of it, the 
Congress demands are still not viable, if only because of the 
determination of other parties not to be ruled by Congress, 
war or no war. But, equally obviously, a new and powerful 
leaven of moderation has been at work in the counsels of 
Congress ; there are new potential allies there ; and it is the 
duty of the Government to go to the limit of practicability 
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in offering a compromise. Nor is it simply a question of 
finding an accord in the war effort. The departure of Mr 
Gandhi is the exit of non-violence. The fact must be faced 
that non-violence is rejected by Congressmen who oppose 
the war as well as by those who are ready to support it ; 
and 1942, with the war rolling nearer to India, promises 
either co-operation or conflict. 
* * * 


Official Intelligence 


The news that there has been a change in the Public 
Relations Officer at the War Office—Colonel Walter Elliot 
has been replaced by Major-General E. F. Lawson— 
inspires some general thoughts about the functions and 
duties of this curiously modern breed of bureaucrat. It is 
obviously an excellent idea, well attuned to democratic 
practice, that the departments, Service and civil, should 
explain to their masters what they are doing and why ; and 
the aberrations of military:spokesmen, in London, Cairo 
and Singapore alike, are a clear pointer to the new man at 
the War Office of the primrose path to be avoided and of 
the straight and narrow path to be pursued. There 
has been too much over-rosy painting of the strategical 
chances of the Army in the field, and by contrast too little 
attention to the tactical excellence of individual military 
operations. The RAF bomb an airfield and the BBC, 
advised by the Air Ministry news service, is ecstatic; a 
mobile column of soldiers wrecks another airfield at great 
hazard, and the comment, also on the basis of an official 
hand-out, is routine and muted. But the errors of public 
relations work go wider than this. In nine cases out of ten, 
these official press agents deem it their duty to hand out 
boosts, puffs or “ good news,” while what the newspapers, 
the BBC and the people really want is facts and figures. The 
position now is that a newspaper man rarely pays any more 
attention to a departmental hand-out than he would to an 
advertisement for a patent medicine or a patent food; and 
the mere reader or listener regards every communiqué, apart 
from rare ones from the Admiralty, with an extremely 
critical eye or ear. Civil departments speak through their 
public relations officers of unending record achievements, 
while at its nadir, in Malaya, military publicity has reached 
the stage where, with a crazy logic, “the situation is un- 
changed ” means “ the enemy is still advancing.” Publicity 
of this sort defeats its end, and exasperates, by monstrous 
iteration. No one is blameless ; the civil departments are as 
bad as the Services, the Dominions and Empire offices not a 
whit better, with their monotonous and uncomparative lists 
of great deeds done in field and factory. Probably those 
people who demanded the enlistment of commercial adver- 
tisers and professional methods were, after all, wrong. 
Advertisement has only relative values. It knows no facts 
as the public wants them ; and it is only on the basis of 
facts and figures, of exposition rather than of justification, 
excuses or “ writing-up,” that this parade of public relations 
can be justified by its results. 

x x x 


The New Divide 


On January sth, the new National Health and Pen- 
sions Insurance scheme comes into force, and from that 
date non-manual workers will be compulsorily insured 
up to an income limit of £420 a year instead of £250. A 
similar rise in the income limit for unemployment insur- 
ance came into force in September, 1940, and the delay in 
bringing National Health into line is merely another 
example of the strictly departmental way in which the 
social services are administered. But is there any greater 
virtue in the new dividing line than in the old? It was 
obviously a cilly anomaly that allowed manual workers to 
continue in insurance whatever their earnings, whereas the 
black-coated worker was thrown out as soon as his earn- 
ings exceeded £4 16s. 2d. a week, but the anomaly is still 
there, although in the latter case the limit is now £8 1s. 6d. 
The distinction in the treatment between manual and non- 
manual worker arose from the normally more precarious 
nature of the former’s earnings; moreover, many em- 
ployers of black-coated workers continue to pay their 
salaries when they are ill. But, in wartime, it is the manual 
worker who has the advantage, and the middle-aged and 
elderly clerk who finds the struggle hardest ; and the new 
provision, together with the increased rates of sickness and 
disablement benefit, is certainly welcome. It is, however, 
just as anomalous to draw the line between £421 and £419 
a year as it is to draw it between the presumed precarious 
wage and the certain salary. There can be no social justice 
in a system which fixes a point below which the State is 
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allowed to relieve distress, while above it relief jg 
dependent upon charity, any more than in the flat-rate 
payments by which State relief is dispensed. Once again, 
the only conclusion to be reached is that the basic 
principle on which the social services should be ad. 
ministered is the establishment of a social minimum coupled 
with family allowances. 
* * * 


The Higher, The Fewer 

“While the development of a tin-smelting industry ip 
the United States is against the economic long-term 
interests of the British Empire, military considerations 
alone count at the moment.” Possibly this passage in a 
sober and representative newspaper just before Christmas 
escaped much notice in the holidays. Actually, it is worth 
close attention because it is so naively typical of the narrow 
nationalism that makes a mockery of economics. The 
strategic point is, of course, well taken. Even while Malaya 
was still intact, the world was greedy for more tin for war. 
making. Now, with Japan and the United States in the 
battle and Malaya split by the invader, every source of 
smelted tin is doubly precious. But it is not only in war- 
time that abundance is preferable to restriction. In the long 
term that this dictum talks about, more tin is surely pre- 
ferable to less tin. There may be empirical grounds for con- 
trolling the output of raw materials, including tin ore, to 
steady prices and save producers from catastrophe in de- 
pressions. There can be none, on any grounds, for main- 
taining a deliberate bottleneck in smelting, by which 
primary producers, the British Empire and the whole world, 
all alike, are poorer ; in any term, long or short, the fact that 
the British Empire is a vast consumer of tin is not unim- 
portant, to say the least. The development of a tin-smelting 
industry in the United States, or anywhere, might, of course 
—the Japanese invasion apart—embarrass particular 
Malayan tin-smelters, which is probably what the statement 
means; but that is a different matter. Perhaps it is not too 
fanciful to suggest that this identification of a single vested 
interest with the entire British Empire and, by logical infer- 
ence, with the world at large, reflects an attitude which 
has played no small part in creating the short-sighted com- 
placency which has been shown up in such a lurid light 
lately in the far-flung eastern outposts. 


Shorter Notes 


In the absence of any satisfactory machinery for enabling 
the Dominions to take part in allied decisions, the tendency 
so far has been to strengthen representation in the different 
centres by the appointment of men of Cabinet rank. The 
latest appointment of this sort is that of Mr Walter Nash, 
Finance Minister in Mr Fraser’s Government, who will 
be the first New Zealand Minister in Washington. 

* 

Two raids show that Britain has daring and efficiency 
to compare with any of the belligerents. Just before the 
beginning of the Libyan campaign, a small British party, 
landed by submarine far behind the enemy’s lines, made 4 
sensational raid on Rommel’s headquarters and were able, 
after forty days in the desert, to rejoin their base. The 
other raid, on the island of Vaags6 off the Norwegian coast, 
was a very pretty piece of work. The German garrison was 
wiped out and all important installations were wrecked. 
While the Navy landed the Army on the island, the RAF 
kept all German aircraft from the scene by heavy bombing 
of enemy air bases as well as fighter protection. Adsit omen. 

* 


The “nationally important cat” is now assured of his 
place in the sun. Damaged supplies of dried milk will in 
future be allocated to lean, keen cats, who justify their 
existence by « xterminating warehouse and other vermin. In 
this matter the Ministry of Labour lags behind the Ministry 
of Food, but cat registration may well follow. In the Army 
it has Jong been customary to place aggressive cats, as well 
as operational dogs, on the strength. 

* 


A new stimulus to what is now generally known 4s 
Britain’s paper chase is a competition between the local 
authorities, with prizes for those that collect most paper 
per head of their population. Such attempts to encourage 
the saving of waste paper may be applauded, but it is t0 
be hoped that the Waste Paper Recovery Association will 
not fall into the old error of the National Savings Com- 
mittee and look upon subscriptions to the nation’s store 
of waste paper as more important than a steady curtail- 
ment in the consumption of new paper itself. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Argentine Democracy and Neutrality 


(From Our Buenos Aires Correspondent) 


December 3rd 

N ominously sharper edge to the long prevailing Press 

criticism of the Castillo Cabinet’s conduct of both 
home and foreign affairs is one result of the Government’s 
decree banning meetings of the popular and nation-wide 
democratic movement, Accién Argentina, which was to 
have held 3,000 public meetings throughout the country on 
November 29th. 

The movement is a non-party one operating under the 
slogan: “For the triumph of democracy inside and out- 
side the country,” and it enjoys wide support among 
acknowledged leaders in the political and cultural fields 
as well as a large popular following. Its programme ex- 
pressly repudiates electoral abuses; “the Government’s 
policy of isolation as regards other American countries 7 ie 
and the attitude of the Foreign Minister, Dr Ruiz 
Guifazu, which it considers “intemperate and _ incon- 
siderate”” towards the Chamber of Deputies Committee 
for the Investigation of Anti-Argentine Activities, but 
“tepid and vacillating towards the diplomats directing 
the campaign of Nazi penetration” and “the activities of 
the Fifth Column which is preparing for the country’s 
surrender.” On the other hand, the movement declares 
its “adhesion to Great Britain and her Allies in their fight 
for civilisation and liberty, to the United States in their 
policy of constructing an American front which will decide 
the war, and to the peoples oppressed by foreign powers or 
by their own authorities controlled by foreign powers.” 
Finally, Accién Argentina expresses its “unity with the 
world in condemning the mass assassinations of civilian 
hostages.” 

In banning the projected meetings at which these 
affirmations were to have been made, the Minister of the 
Interior, Dr Culaciati, stated: “The offence to the 
authority charged by the Constitution with the manage- 
ment of foreign affairs obliges the prohibition of assemblies 
of a character evidently conspiring against the public 
welfare and orderly government.” The ban, in the enforce- 
ment of which provincial authorities were requested to co- 
operate, was not enforced by the Governor of Entre Rios 
Province, on the grounds that he had assured himself of 
the democratic aims and the legality of the meetings 
projected within his jurisdiction. His rejection of the 
Federal veto, which closely follows a recent Supreme Court 
tuling on the unconstitutionality of police powers to prohibit 
assemblies in closed premises, makes it clear that Accién 
Argentina’s intention to obtain a Supreme Court decision 
on the ban will raise a constitutional issue of high import- 
ance affecting the rights of assembly and free speech. 
Besides the _many accusations of high-handedness 
levelled at the Federal Government over this incident, the 
examples set by Great Britain and the United States of 
the importance which democratic government attaches to 
these rights have been repeatedly cited. Illustrating the 
tising temper of the Press, La Nacién claims that “for 
many months the Government’s policy has failed to satisfy 
the country,” while the Socialist 


Vanguardia warns the 
Governmen 


that in banking on the people’s tolerance it 
is playing with fire. 


Nazi Intrigues 


The parliamentary “Committee for the Investigation of 
Anti-Argentine Activities” has now published the fourth 
and fifth sections of its report. In this, it claims that local 
German educational authorities have helped Nazi pene- 
tration, and that the Argentine branch of the Arbeitsfront, 
which wis dissolved by Government decree some vears 
4Z0, is still active in the guise of the German trades union, 


of which many technical employees of the State are 
members. The public agitation for energetic action by the 
Government, caused by the publication of these reports, 
is a factor which Accién Argentina has zealously capitalised 
in its campaign. 

The embarrassment in which Acting President Castillo’s 
Cabinet finds itself by its efforts to walk the tight rope of 
the strictest neutrality and, therefore, by its policy of re- 
garding the Reich as a friendly power, is likely to be 
further aggravated should the findings of Judge Vasquez 
(who is reported to be studying the evidence of the 
Investigating Committee) set the seal of a constitutional 
judgment on the Committee’s charges. In a statement to 
the German Ambassador, the Foreign Minister formally 
dissociated his Government from the opinions expressed 
in Congress last September, when the Chamber of Deputies 
passed a practically unanimous vote of censure on the 
German Ambassador as a result of the Committee’s earlier 
reports. Congress is now in recess, but the work of the 
Committee goes on. In some quarters, it is considered 
possible that before the Chamber of Deputies has a further 
opportunity of discussing its Committee’s report, there 
may be developments in the case laid by the Committee 
before Judge Vasquez, which is now sub judice. 

That Argentina’s democratic system is consistent with 
neutrality is a principle which no body of opinion in this 
country to-day would contradict. That, on the other hand, 
her neutrality should be maintained at the expense of her 
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democratic institutions is a possibility which is perturbing 
public opinion more and more; it is envisaged in a mani- 
festo just issued by Accién Argentina in answer to the 
Acting President’s recent Press statement—referring to the 
ban on the movement—that “the Government will not 
tolerate the intervention of a corporation of citizens in the 
direction of its foreign affairs, which under the Constitution 
is the sole prerogative of the nation’s executive power.” 
Disclaiming any pretension to intervene, but expressing 
astonishment that there should be any attempt “to deprive 
citizens of the right to express opinions as to the use, 
discretion or orientation of the constitutional mandate,” 
the manifesto goes on to state: “If our neutrality were 
to be maintained at the cost of our sovereignty or of the 
fundamental principles which govern our democracy, 
Accién Argentina would be belligerent but mean- 
while there is nothing to warrant such an attitude.” It is 
worthy of note that a cardinal point of the movement’s 
policy since its incepticn a year and a half ago has been 
strict respect for the neutrality decreed by the Government. 


Substitute Motor Fuels in 


Sweden 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


December 20th 

BLOCKADED by both Great Britain and Germany, Sweden 
has been isolated from most of her normal oil supplies. 
Though certain quantities of refined products have been 
received this year from Roumania, imports of petroleum 
have been far below the pre-war level. With a normal con- 
sumption of around 1,500,000 tons of petroleum products 
a year—nearly half of which consisted of petrol—Sweden 
has no crude oil production, and the Government has 
therefore been faced with considerable difficulties in the 
endeavour to make good the shortage of liquid fuels. The 
problem has, however, been tackled energetically and with 
a remarkable degree of success. As accumulated stocks have 
dwindled, stringent restrictions have had to be imposed on 
the use of petrol, lubricating oils and other products for 
all but the most essential purposes ; but, by means of the 
fullest exploitation of various haaieein produced at home 
it has been possible to keep al] necessary road traffic ‘in 
operation. 

One alternative motor fuel has for many years been used 
in small quantities in Sweden. This is “ suiphite” alcohol, 
which is obtained as a by-product from the wood-pul; 
industry. When blended with petrol this makes an excellen 
fuel, though it cannot be used by itself for automotive 
purposes. Production of “ sulphite ” alcohol on a tem 
porary decline last year owing to the loss of markets for 


ments have been made wit th ; a view to incre: a oie vield 
of alcohol from the raw material, and Government sub 

dies have been granted to manufacturers of the product 
Outp ut capacity is now between 35,000 and 40,000 tons o 
alcohol a year, a quantity which, th ough small in relation 
to pre-war petrol consumption, is very useful in pre 
circumstances. Among other alternatives of minor ji 


ance, mention may be made of methane gas, manufactur: 
from sewage and garbage. Though the quantities so fa 
obtained are small, methane is an extremely high qual 
motor fuel (with an anti-knock quality much above that 


ordinary petrol) and offers considerable prosp: 


Of greater potential importance than alcoh 1 or m 
is the country’s growing shale-oil industry. The crude « 
distilled from shale is capable, after treatment, of yieldi: 
a good quality petrol, and a considerable increa i 

supplies from this source is likely before long. Under the 
encouragement of the Government, considerable progress 
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in the treatment of shale has been achieved by Swedish 
technologists. The state shale-oi] plant at Kinnekulle (jp 
Vaestergoetiland), which came into operation early this 
year, has an annual capacity of about 15,000 tons of crude 
oil and also turns out a certain amount of first quality 
sulphur and other valuable by-products. A new plant is at 
present under construction at Kvarntorp (Naerke province), 
where abundant supplies of the raw material are obtainable. 
This has a capacity double that of the Kinnekulle works, 
and is expected to be in full operation by next June. Other 
shale-oil plants have also been planned. 


Producer-Gas 


The greatest progress has, however, been made so far 
in the field of producer-gas—a mixture of gases, consisting 
principally of methane, hydrogen and carbon monoxide— 
obtained by burning solid fuel in a suitable generator. 
Though appreciably less efficient than the petrol engine, 
this method of propulsion offers extensive possibilities jn 
a country like Sweden, — timber supplies are abundant, 
A Government company Was formed in the summer of 
1940 to foster the production and use of generator appli- 
ances, and remarkable progress has been recorded. Just 
after the outbreak of war, there were only a few hundred 
producer-gas vehicles in Sweden, and by September, 1940, 
the total had risen to no more than 6,000. Now, however, 
there are well over 70,000 such vehicles, of which about 
40 per cent use wood as the basic fuel. When it is recalled 
that there are no more than 150,000 producer-gas vehicles 
in the whole of German Europe, the magnitude of the 
Swedes’ achievement will be appreciated. Against a pre-war 
total of 65,000 petrol and diesel engined commercial 
vehicles, Sweden now has at least 45,000 operating on solid 
fuels. Producer-gas propulsion is not so easily adaptable 
to the needs of the private car, and many of the country’s 
155,000 motor cars are no longer on the roads. But some 
26,000 have been converted to the use of solid fuels ; and 
experiments are also being made with the use of producer- 
gas appliances for fishing vessels, stationary engines and 
other purposes. In the development of alternative motor 
fuels, Sweden can justly claim to be in the van. 


. 


Change Over in America 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT.] 
December [3in 
THE past week has been so completely pre -occupied by the 
succession of military events occurring in such rapid 
sequence that it is impossible to make more than the most 
mang comment upon their economic accompaniments 
Of these, the most recognisable was sharp break in the 
stock market on Monday and Tuesday. By Wednesday, the 
market steadied end on Thursday and Friday it rallied; i 
closed on Friday night only slightly lower than it was two 
The volume of trading was relatively high, 


weeks earlier. 
but not absolutely; and the net movement of the week 


ould hardly be described as more than a flurry. 
a was even less movement in the bond market, 
although this was caught in what might have turned out to 


be a vulnerable position. In the previous week, the Treasury 
had offered $1,000 millions of 25 per cent bonds, 1967-72, 
ind $500 millions of 2 per cent bonds, 1951-55, allotments 
to be made Monday (December 8th). On this offering, com- 
parable issues then selling at a premium weakened slightly: 


and on Monday and Tuesday there was some pressure on 





the market. The Reserve Bank statement indicates that 
some > SUP] port was provided; but the small figure of Reser 
Bank purchases ($12 n il 107 it Tuesday’s close indi 
the ‘Careely moderate ha of she selling. Greater 
rice changes appeared ' municipe! obliga- 
1s. Altogether, the markets thered a vded 
week without anything like ti 1} ice that charac- 
terised the opening day of September ) 
In the organised commodity market W ven les 
te record, as considerable measure of control alread 





existed and was promotiy invoked. 
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6. Since August there has probably been some step up 
jn the average hours worked. One feature of the week was 
the total disappearance of sirike news. 


Changes in the Canadian 
Government 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 
December i4th 


[HE death of Mr Lapointe has been followed by some 
other changes in the King Cabinet. For the vacant Ministry 
of Justice Mr Mackenzie King has brought in Mr Louis St 
Laurent, KC, of Quebec City, and his selection commands 
almost universal approval. Mr St Laurent has been for 
many years one of the leaders of the Bar of Quebec; he 
is free from extreme racial prejudices ; he is popular with 
all classes of his own community, and his only serious 
defect, his complete lack of political experience, may 
not prove a drawback. Mr Pierre Casgrain, KC, the 
Secretary of State, has become a Judge of the Superior 
Court of Quebec, and Mr Mackenzie King has taken the 
opportunity to transfer to his post Mr McLarty, who has 
been a notorious misfit in the Ministry of Labour. The 
later has been given to Mr Humphrey Mitchell, an 
Englishman by birth, who was a trade union leader and sat 
in Parliament for a term as a CCF member. For some years 
past, he has been in the civil service and last month was 
named chairman of the National War Labour Board. Mr 
Mackenzie King has also given an undertaking that further 
Cabinet changes in the near future will fully restore the due 
proportion of Quebec's representation in the Government. 

The Government has. also made some disclosure of a 
plan for the more effective mobilisation of Canada’s man- 
power. Its basic principle is that the authority conferre 
by the National Resources Mobilisation Act of June, 1940, 
will allocate some kind of war service to every adult 
Canadian who is physically fit. It is to be called a system of 
“selective national service” and will be operated by a 
number of boards. At present, the scheme has not been fully 
worked out, and some weeks may elapse before the full 
details are announced. But women as well as men will be 
affected and no class will be exempted. A farmer’s son, for 
example, will not be automatically exempted from any other 
kind of war service on account of his existing occupation, 
and if it is found that a munition worker could be more 
useful in the fighting forces, he will be sent there. Special 
efforts will be made to bring more women into industrial war 
work. At present, it is estimated that some 575,000 Canadian 
workers are engaged in war industries and that of these 
about 75,000 are women, It is calculated that the war indus- 
tries will require during 1942 to increase their labour force 
by at least 100,000, and it is hoped that more than half 
i umber will be women. But the Government has 
ly made up its mind to defy the agitation for the 
removal of the present limitations upon military conscrip- 
tion, 

The new price ceiling has been in 
December Ist, and, 


eviden 


yperation sinc 
Ithough the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board has been inundated with a flood of complaints and 
protests, it seems to be working with less friction than was 
feared. In its administration the Board is applying a certain 
measure of flexibility and, without allowing any departure 
irom the fundamental principles of the scheme, is making 
adjustments to obviate proved hardships. It has already had 
the effect of stabilising prices, for during the first week of 
ts Operation the wholesale price index of the Bureau of 
Staustics recorded its first noticeable decline for many weeks 
by fallin: from 


I 9 to 903.6. 
A bulletin 


published by the Bureau of Statistics 

places the total value of the princ'pal field crors produced 
in Canada in 1941 at $649,058.000, a fall of $334 millions 
the figure for roa4o. The chief factor in the decline was 


Avery sharp reduction in the production of wheat, with the 


result t! the average price per bushel received 


by the farm wa } its, compared with §2 in 1940 
total value was low » $161 millions, compared 
$287} millions | 


War Shipments 


Ca vse ide in November was very satisfactor\ 
The value of domest exports was $162! millions, com- 
Pared with $1174 millions in November, 1940. Exports to 
Gre t Britain were valued at $60: millic 1s, compared w th 


4 


$522 millions ; but very substantial supplies, destined for 
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British armies, were sent to places other than the United 
Kingdom and account for exports to Egypt being valued 
at $10} millions, which is a fivefold increase over the 
figure for November, 1940, while exports to India at $3} 
millions were double last year’s figure.. Altogether, Canada 
probably exported for British consumption goods to the 
value of about $70 millions, but this figure falls far short 
of the monthly quota which would be required to fulfil 
the official forecasts last spring to the effect that Canada 
would send Britain during the current fiscal year about 
$1,500 millions of munitions, raw materials and foodstuffs. 
Eight months of the fiscal year have now elapsed, and the 
total value of Canada’s exports to Britain in this period has 
been roughly $482 millions. Even if an additional $100 
millions, a very generous estimate, is allowed for 
Canadian exports shipped to Egypt, India and the Straits 
Settlements for British consumption, total exports would 
still be less than $6c0 millions, whereas, to make good 
the forecasts, about $1,000 millions of exports should have 
been shipped to Britain during this period. Difficulties 
about shipping are not accepted as a completely satisfactory 
explanation of the discrepancy between promise and 
performance. 








Reserve 
| Certificates | 


1} 
+ [he new Tax Reserve Certificates are de- 
I iened to be used in payment of Income 
H Tax (other than Schedule E), Surtax, 
' Kr et ee ‘ “ 
1 National Defence Contribution, Excess |} 
Profits Tax, Land Tax and the Contr [| 
tion under Part 1 of the War Damage |} 
i A aw 194} i 
ACT, i { 
i} h} 
(| > I} 
I t 
Ij The Certificates will earn Interest at I% l| 
i . ; 
| per annum if so used. i 
| | 
i ~ 
| i ) 
"i The Interest earned will not be subject to t 
lj} Income Tax, Surtax, National Defence jj 
| Contribution or Excess Profits Tax. i 
i 
i > { 
1] i 
i 7 Ss 
i Sums applied in purchase of these Certif- — {i 
I| cates, to the extent to which they are | 
4 sofa rts _t "~< t7 ; 
1 accepted in satisiaction of tax payable by ' 
jj @ trade or business, will be treated for | 
| P.7 UT] $ as ¢< pital em! \ in it 
| g in in the same way as # they jj 
[ G tained in the busiacss and fj 
applied in due course in direct payment of | 


A 'eafiet giving full details of the issue, | 
tozether with the Prospectus can be |} 
ybtained from your Banker. ' 
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THE BUSINESS 
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WORLD 


Empire Balances in London 


rt accumulation of sterling funds by Empire countries 
has gathered steady momentum during the past year. 
The reasons for this acceleration are the inevitable curtail- 
ment of British exports to Empire countries and the gradual 
reduction of the most readily marketable holdings of ionger- 
term Empire securities the repatriation of which has pro- 
vided the main check on the expansion of these sterling 
assets. Though complete data of sterling funds held for 
Empire countries are not available, a fair guess can be made 
both of the outstanding amount and the rate of accumula- 
tion of these funds. 

The appearance of Canada among the large-scale accu- 
mulators of sterling is a comparatively recent phenomenon. 
The essential facts about it were given in a speech by Mr 
Ilsley, Canadian Minister of Finance, in Ottawa on 
November 6th last. The United Kingdom’s total deficit 
of Canadian dollars from the beginning of the war up to 
March 31st last had been about $795 millions, of which 
$250 millions had been met by transfer of gold (subse- 
quently retransferred by Canada to the United States), 
$337 millions by repatriation of Canadian securities and the 
balance of $208 millions, or £46,600,000, by the accumla- 
tion of sterling balances. Since March 31st the last factor 
has become increasingly important in providing the 
counterpart of Canada’s favourable balance with the ster- 
ling area. In the seven months to October 31, 1941, the 
British deficit was $613 millions, of which $175 millions 
was met by sales of British-owned Canadian securities and 
other capital items and the balance of $438 millions, or 
£98,100,000, by the accumulation of sterling balances. On 
October 31st these sterling balances amounted to about 
£147 millions. For the financial year ending March 3Ist 
next they are accumulating at an estimated rate of between 
$800 miliions and $900 millions—say of £190 millions— 
per annum. By the end of next March; therefore, sterling 
balances held here on Canadian account will amount to 
approximately £235 millions. The growth in this item is 
not shown in the figures of the Bank of Canada. As from 
May 1940, the Bank’s gold and foreign exchange holdings 
over and above short-term requirements and working 
balances were sold to the Foreign Exchange Control Board. 
The sterling funds in question are reputed to be invested 
here, in the main, in the form of Treasury bills through 
the “tap ” and bearing interest at a nominal rate of interest. 

In the case of India, the accumulation of sterling funds 
and the indentations in this curve caused by debt repatria- 
tion operations can be followed from week to week through 
the returns of the Reserve Bank of India, in whose keeping 
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the floating external assets of the country are entrusted, 
In the twelve months to December 19th the sterling balances 
and securities of the Reserve Bank rose from £141 millions 
to £210 millions. In this period Indian sterling debt 
amounting to about £90 millions was repatriated. It follows 
that in these twelve months India’s credit balance with the 
United Kingdom was accumulating at the rate of about 
£159 millions per annum. 

By the end of this year these sterling assets will be drawr 
upon to the extent of about £167 millions to finance the 
massive debt repatriation announced last week and the 
purchase by the Indian Government of four British-owned 
railway undertakings. 

The part played by Malaya in earning dollar revenue 
for the Empire and its parallel accumulation of sterling 
cannot, for lack of regularly published information, be 
described with great accuracy. Last October, however, the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements gave some interesting 
information on this subject. He pointed out that in the 
first year of war the net sales of U.S. dollars by the 
Malayan Exchange Control to the Bank of England 
amounted to $97 millions and that a further $135 millions 
had been sold in the following eleven months ended 
July 31st last. These are net figures, arrived at after pro- 
viding for Malaya’s dollar requirements. Since the direct 
balance of payments between Malaya and the United King- 
dom has, over this period, been in favour of Malaya, it 
may be assumed that at least the full counterpart of these 
net sales of dollars has been accumulating here as sterling 
investments of the Malayan Exchange Control and of the 
Board of Commissioners of Currency for Malaya. On this 
score alone, the sterling assets of Malaya must have 
amounted to about £60 millions at the end of last July and 
had over the previous year been increasing at the rate of 
about £3,500,000 a month. This, however, is not the com- 
plete picture, since a considerable part of Malaya’s sales 
of tin and rubber to the United States have been financed 
in sterling through American registered accounts in 
London. Sterling thus gained is, from the London point 
of view, the equivalent of dollars, and it is evident, there- 
fore, that the outstanding amount and the rate of accumule- 
tion of Malayan sterling reserves must be well in excess 
of the above figures. By now these reserves must total a 
least £100 millions. Following the extension of hostilities 
to the peninsula, a temporary diminution or cessation in 
the rate of accumulation of these reserves must now 
expected. 

South Africa has chosen an appropriately unique 
method of investing its surplus balance of payments with 
the United Kingdom. It has repatriated or repaid long- 
term Government sterling debt amounting to £39 millions 
since the outbreak of the war. In addition a far mort 
important, but not readily calculable, total of debt has 
been repatriated by the transfer from British to South 
African ownership of shares in South African enterpris¢s— 
mainly gold mining companies. Even these important 
capital operations have left a considerable net surplus m 
the South African balance of payments with the United 
Kingdom. This balance has not been allowed to accumulate 
in London in the form of sterling. On the contrary, these 


South African London funds, which at the outbreak of the 


war amounted to about [2,000,000 and had risen © 
£9,000,000 by June, 1940, then dwindled to £500,000, t 
recover again to over £11 millions this October in preparation 
for the £30 millions sterling debt repayment, which, when 
completed, will probably have reduced the sterling ass¢ts 
of the Reserve Bank to small dimensions again. In othet 
words, the Reserve Bank only keeps in London the 
minimum reauired for its short-term requirements. The 
surplus in South Africa’s balance of payments is, for the 
time being. invested in gold. This gold is repurchased 
from the British Treasurv, which, by existing arrange 
ments, purchases the whole of the South African output 
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1. Over the twelve months to October 24th last, 


eta 
of the m Reserve Bank had risen from 


old reserve of the 1 K r 
~ to {£50,800,000. South Africa 1s, therefore, 


“39,800,000 th ad 
en 10 part in the accumulation of Empire sterling 
et in the London market. The Union is seizing 


ey opportunity of repatriating debt, and me — 
in the last Union budget to impose a tax on income - ves 
from South African investments by non-resident share 
holders must be interpreted in the light of this Policy. 
Fire, New Zealand and Australia participate in the 
accumulation of Empire sterling funds, only on a po 
smaller scale. The excess of UK assets over liabilities of 
rish banks amounted to £81,077,000 for the September 
quarter of this year, compared with {£66,300,0co for the 
corresponding quarter of 1940. > 

In the case of New Zealand, the late t available com- 
prehensive figures are those for last July, when the nent 
funds of the Reserve Bank and trading banks amounte 


to £NZ30,000,000, or £24,000,000, having risen from 
£9,500,000 since July, 1940. More recently, the sterling 
balance of the Reserve Bank alone has increased from 
£12,500,000 at the end of July to {£13,900,000 on 
October 13th. 


The Commonwealth Bank of Australia, vhich now holds 
virtually the whole of the Arist: lian sterling reserve, found 
its London funds increased from £47,500,000 to £57,500,000 
over the year to June last. Since then there has been a 
sharp decline, the last complete figures available being 
for September 15th, when the total had fallen back to 


£42,100,000. 
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These figures and estimates can be summarised in the 
following composite picture :— 


STERLING FUNDS OF EMPIRE COUNTRIES 


in £ millions 


Credit 
Balance 
Sterling of 
Increase Debt Payment 
Latest on Re- with 
Country Data Total Year deemed U.K. 
eT ee Oct. 31 147 140 50 190 
ee Dec. 19 210 69 90 159 
Malaya ....... July, 1941 60 357 ie 37 
fo Sarre ree SODt., ss 81 15 * 15 
South Africa... Oct., _,, 1] 10 50* 40* 
New Zealand... July, _,, 27 2 ea 2 
Australia .... Sept., ,, 42 20 esi —20 
ROO 6 esx 578 253 170 423 
* Plus amount represented by South African purchases of 


securities in the London market. 

The foregoing discussion will have made it evident that 
the figures are of differing accuracy and completeness, In 
certain cases, particularly that of Malaya, they understate 
he accumulation of sterling balances. Allowing for such 
understatement and for capital movements such as the 
vepatriation of South African equities, the financing of 
the bidget deficit over the past year has been helped to 
the extent of rather more than £500 millions by the invest- 
ment of sterling funds by Empire countries. 


Finance and Bankin g 


The Turn of the Year 


The money market experienced no appreciable strin- 
gency over the turn of the year. The position was helped by 
considerable open market purchases of bills and by heavy 
ways and means borrowing by the Treasury at the Bank of 
England. The banks had withheld their payments of 
Treasury deposits—of which £40,000,000 were due this 
week—until Friday, the first working day in January, while 
the bulk of the maturing deposits fell due in the first part 
of the week. Similarly, the incidence of Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities helped to ease the cash position in the 
first part of the week and to transfer to the shoulders of the 
Treasury the real task of effecting the required expansion 
of the cash basis over the turn of the year. The magnitude 
of that expansion is fully revealed by the Bank return, 
which was made up at the close of business on December 
31st. This shows the position at its most distended, bankers’ 
deposits having risen over the week by £'81,679,000 to 
{219,864,000, while Government securities at {240,603,000 
are at a record figure and £75,520,000 higher than a week 
previously. Of the expansion in Government securities 
£66,000,000 is accounted for by ways and means advances 
and the balance represents open market purchases for 
account of the Bank. The size of open market operations 
was probably greater than this figure would indicate, since 
the special buyer was acting for public departments as 
well as for the Bank. The post-holiday reflux of notes has 
been slightly more than counterbalanced by year-end cur- 
tency requirements and the circulation is £481,000 higher 
at the new record of £751,725,000. 


* * * 


Open Market Technique 


he means chosen by the authorities to help the 
money market over the turn of the year indicate an interest- 
ing variation in the technique of open market policy. 
Owing to the factors already mentioned special help has 
had to be given to the market on a considerable scale— 
its magnitude being indicated by the rise of £83 millions 
in the securities held by the Bank of England over the 
last week of the year. There has been no desire on the 
part of the authorities to force the market into the Bank 
and compel it to borrow or rediscount at the penal official 
tates. Instead the agents of the Bank of England have been 
Prepared to buy bills from the market at the open market 
Tate of r per cent. In accordance with its customary prac- 
tice, the firm in question began its special purchases by 
imsisting on bills of short maturity—the dates chosen rang- 


ing up to January rsth. It was soon found that the market 
did not hold sufficient of these early January bills to provide 
the basis for the required amount of open market assistance. 
Most of the bills in question had been sold previously to 
the banks. It was then discovered that some of the clearing 
banks were prepared to swap maturities with their discount 
market customers, returning the early January bills to these 
houses in exchange for the longer-dated maturities which, 
for the time being, the agents of the Bank of England 
were not prepared to buy. Both in 1939 and 1040, the 
general practice in open market operations was for the 
Bank to buy the short-dated bills direct from the clearing 
banks, thus providing them with the funds required to 
buy the longer-dated bills from the market. The variation 
introduced this year leads to the same result, but honours 
the pre-war tradition which forbade direct bill transac- 
tions between the central and the other banks. With the 
approach of the year-end, however, it was found that even 
this device did not provide the necessary. volume of short- 
dated paper for the authorities and by Tuesday of this 
week the agent of the Bank of England was prepared to 
take late January and February bills from the market. 


* * * 


Financing India Loan Repatriation 

The financing of the considerable repatriation of India’s 
sterling debt announced last week is a problem which falls 
into two parts. In the first place, there is the provision of 
the sterling required to repay British holders of the securities 
which have either been vested or are being redeemed. In the 
second place, there is the problem of finding the rupee 
counterpart of the external debt thus repatriated. The first 
part of the problem will be solved by drawing on the 
steadily mounting sterling balances and investments of 
the Reserve Bank of India. On December roth last, these 
assets amounted to 270.8 crores of rupees, or £203,000,000, 
exclusive of the gold reserve of 44.4 crores, which, at the 
present market price of gold, is equivalent to another 
£66,000,000. As the payments for the vested stocks will 
not begin until March 2nd next, while the 34 per cent loan 
to be redeemed will not be repaid until January 5, 1943, 
and as the total nominal amount involved is only 
£15§1,000,000, it will be seen that the new repatriation 
operations lie well within the scope of India’s available 
sterling resources. 

* 

If the precedent of the previous vesting operation is 

followed, the immediate rupee counterpart to the repaid 
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sterling debt will be provided by the Reserve Bank, which 
will receive rupee securities in return for the sterling which 
it will hand over to the Government of India and ultimately 
to the British holders of the vested or redeemed securities. 
It will then be for the Reserve Bank to see how far it can 
place these rupee securities in the domestic market in India. 
it is by such open market sales that the authorities in 
India must attempt to secure the reabsorption of the re- 
sources which have been created and liberated in India by 
the very factors which have at the same time led to the 
inordinate accumulation of sterling resources by India. 
Increased payments received for Indian produce and manu- 
factures have both increased money incomes in India, and 
led to the favourable balance of payments reflected 
in the accumulation of sterling funds. As the greater part 
of these payments have been in respect of materials going 
into the war effort and have not been accompanied by a 
commensurate increase in the goods available for civilian 
consumption, there are in the resulting situation all the 
familiar elements of inflation. The recent course of the 
circulation and of rupee prices fully confirms this fact. The 
remedial measures must be the mopping up of the excessive 
purchasing power by additional issues of Government secu- 
rities which will stimulate and absorb the genuine savings 
of the people. By repatriating sterling debt and selling in 
the domestic market the rupee securities created as a coun- 
terpart to this operation, the attainment of this objective 
will be helped. 


* 


The only important departure of the present vesting 
order from its forerunner is that Indian holders of the 
vested sterling securities will be repdid in cash and will not 
be offered rupee securities of an equivalent amount. This 
is in part due to the fact that owing to recent events in 
the Far East the prices of Indian Government rupee secu- 
rities have fallen appreciably below the parities of the cor- 
responding sterling securities. An exchange at par would 
therefore be unfair, while the reinvestment of the cash paid 
out for the vested securities should help the level of rupee 
securities to recover nearer to the sterling parity. 


* * * 


December Debt Changes 


The National Debt return giving the position on 
December 31st shows all the customary distortion of th¢ 
floating debt figures occasioned by the banks’ year-end 
window - dressing. This necessitated ways and means 
borrowing from the Bank of England to the amount of 
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£,66,000,000 and an increase of £57,450,000 in borrowing 
from public departments as compared with the previoys 
monthly return dated November 29th. The latest retym 
shows the first subscriptions to Tax Reserve Certificates, 
the amount raised in this manner between December 234, 
when the tap was opened, and the end of the year being 
£16,800,000. The following table summarises the E xchequer 
returns of the financial year to December 31st, and shows 
the respective shares of revenue and borrowing in meeting 
expenditure : — 


£000 

Total ordinary expenditure 5,495,762 Yotal ordinary revenue 1’ 6 
New Sinking Fund .. 7,799 Loans raised : “tal, 
Loans repaid : 3% Funding 1959-69 ... 120,82: 
4} Couversion Loar 4! , Def. Loan 1954-58. 45,713 
Nat. Sav. Bonds. . sO , Def. Bonds (net) 126 404 
Increase in balances 5 3°, Savings Bonds ; 353,708 
24% Nat. War Bds. 1946-48 344/496 
24°, Nat. War Bds. 1945-47 7105 
24°) Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 175,43 
Nat. Saving Certs. (net). 151,800 
Tax Reserve Certs. .. 16,80 
Other debt” (net). . 111,039 

loating debt (net): 

lreasury Bills: 

SP saneneks ee 
Tender..... 239,165 
Bank of England Adv. 66,000 
Public Dept. Adv. see6 14,060 
Treasury deposits 382,000 
Miscellaneous receipts (net) 38,393 
£3,504,059 £ 5,504,059 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for r- 
payments and receipts. 


* * * 


Tax Certificates and Bank Deposits 

‘The comparatively generous gross rate of interest which 
is being allowed on Tax Reserve Certificates is expected 
to canalise into this new Government security a consider- 
able amount of funds which would otherwise be deposited 
with the banks. Estimates of this encroachment vary con- 
siderably, but it would not be surprising if the amount of 
certificates outstanding were to settle down at rather over 
£100,000,000 once the issue is in full swing. The exact 
amount will be given monthly in the national debt state- 
ment but will not be shown in the weekly Exchequer 
returns, where these receipts will be included with all 
other moneys raised by creation of debt. When the certifi- 
cates are used for tax payments the amount in question will 

debited to the debt item and credited to the appic- 
priate item of Ordinary Revenue. The banks have been 
informed that Tax Reserve Certificates will be eligible for 
the conversion of Treasury Deposit receipts at par, thus 
ranking with the long term tap issues of Government 


securities 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Investment 


Retrospect— 

The commencement of the year just ended saw the city 
struggling to overcome the impediments to business caused 
by the first large-scale fire blitz and wondering, in its spare 
time, what might come out of the successful offensive 
in Libya, end President Roosevelt’s attempt to bring home 
to the people of America what “all aid to Britain short of 
war” really meant in terms of personal sacrifice and indi- 
vidual effort. At that time, despite the upward pull of a 
falling rate of interest, equities had failed to recover com- 
pletely from the combined eifects of EPT at 100 per cent 
and the collapse of France. This year we are advancing 
once more in Libya, but the fires are in Manila ; the Prime 
Minister is undertaking what looks like a triumphal pro- 
gress through North America, where the full implications of 
total war are rapidly making themselves evident, and Russia 
is a powerful ally enjoying a substantial measure of suc- 
cess, Against this has to be set the fact that Japan is repeat- 
ing in the Pacific the easy victories which Germany, for 
almost two years, secured in Europe. The response of the 
market to this transformation of the international set-up has 
been to wipe out the 1940 fall in industrial equities, putting 
indices back to pre-war level, and to reduce yield margins 
between first-line gilt-edged securities, and virtually all 
other classes by a substantial amount. It is true that none 
of the indices available measures the effect of Japan’s action 
upon tin and rubber shares, whose total nominal value is by 
no means inconsiderable, but its effect on the general 
body of investments was at no time great, and, despite the 
interruption to business of special holidays and of other 
normal year-end influences, there are already distinct indi- 
cations of a coming recovery in those sections where the 
basis of the fall was mainly sentimental. 


—and Prospect 

Leaving on one side the shares of concerns 1n_ the 
Pacific, for which the problem of reaching a valuation is 
extremely complex, the main effect of the extension of war 
upon the market is to produce uncertainty, which is more 
apt to cause paralysis than adverse developments whose 
value can be assessed. None the less, it is reasonable to 
hold the view that the stock exchange, and the country, 
enter upon 1942 under more favourable auspices than could 
have been predicted, with any confidence, a year ago. 
There is no reason at present apparent why, starting after 
a minor reverse, price levels should not recover further, 
but it is a very different problem to say where the improve- 
ment will be greatest or in what section it will begin. Last 
year was a period of narrowing margins, and, as between 
the two main classes, industrial equities and fixed interest, 
the narrowing was accentuated in the autumn. The index 
of the Financial News shows that i 


the former continued 
to rise until the early days of December, by which time 


the figure was 7.2 per cent above end-August, while, in 
the same period, the latter gained less than 1.8 per cent. 
Both the general course of prices over the year, and the 
pause in the fixed interest section, can be read to suggest 


that during the early part of 1942, and perhaps through- 
out the year, it will be the turn of fixed interest stocks to 
take the lead. Certainly the India, British Guiana and 
municipal conversions all tend to favour such a develop- 
ment over the next few weeks, although it would probably 
be a mistake to regard the conjunction of these 
the result of a deliberate plan to take advantage of a shock 
to confidence to drive the investor into securities, 
The present stagnation of the market may be attributed in 
part to uncertainty as to of developments in 
the economic sphere, resulting he drawing together 
of the free peonles, which y be disturbing to individual 


events as 


afer 


the course 


from t 


concerns as well as advantageous to people in general. It 
is far from ciear that these developments will exert 
smaller short run influence upon industrial sbare values 


tack. In the long run, it will 
British industry to the peace to 
changes.. For the moment, however, 
It is well to realise that a nature to assist 
iN swinging the balance of t investor’s choice in favour 
of safety rather than enterprise. 


A 
then the violence of Japan’s at 
be the contribution of 
adjust itself to th 
they may be of 
hepa 


The End of an Era 


The vesting by the Treasury of the Government of 
India 3 per cent and 2) per cent stocks means the dis- 
appearance from the London market of a further £70 
millions of gilt-edged securities, while the decision of the 
India Government to repay the 3} per cent issue on 
January 5, 1943, will withdraw another £77 millions—not 
all of which is held in this country. With the completion 
of this operation, the last of the direct obligations of India 
will have been redeemed and the Consol market will be 
without this feature for the first time for over 60 years. 
India attained virtual independence of oversea borrowing 
shortly after the last war, and for some years before 1939 
the process of repayment had been under way. One-third 
of the total sterling debt was liquidated during the five 
years to the end of March, 1941, and of this reduction 
approximately half, or some £61 millions, was due to the 
vesting of six issues in February last. The operations of 
last month and of next January will cause a further re- 
duction of £151 millions, leaving some £92 millions of 
indirect sterling obligations, such as railway stocks. The 
repayments are effected out of accumulated sterling 
balances, to which reference is made in an article on 
page 14. These balances are sufficient to cover the 
present vesting and the repayment: of a year hence 
without reducing the reserve appreciably below the pre- 
war figure, and without taking account of the probable 
accumulation of 1942. How considerable this accumulation 
will be depends upon how far this country pays for the 
materials which India is producing and using in our joint 
defence. From the standpoint of the investor, however, 
there can be little doubt that all India obligations, both 
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direct loans and guarantees, will have been liquidated 
before hostilities cease. Meanwhile, holders of the 3} per 
cent stock will find that they can sell at a very remunera- 
tive figure, since this is now a money market short, and 
there is some evidence that the recent recovery in the Funds 
is due more to this prospective redemption than to antici- 
pation of the vesting payments, due to commence on 


March 2nd. 


More Conversions 


Although there are not, for some years, municipal 
maturities on a scale comparable with those converted or 
paid off in the spring of 1941, next April brings three 
optional maturities which are to be dealt with promptly. 
Notice has been given to repay £1,500,000 Bradford, 
£850,000 Portsmouth and a small amount—{270,000 
according to the latest Sgure available—of Wigan stock, 
all 5 per cent 1942-52, repayable April rst. Outright 
repayment is to be effected by Wigan, but Portsmouth is 
offering the right to convert the whole and Bradford two- 
thirds of the amount falling in. The new stocks offered are 
34 per cent 1972-82, whereas those issued in last year’s 
conversion were 3} per cent 1960-70. That is to say, the 
credit of the municipalities has improved sufficiently, over 
a period of some eight months, to permit of a lengthening 
of the maximum life by some ten years to a figure of over 
40 years. Securities of this life are comparatively rare, and 
although they are, perhaps, less popular than those of 20-25 
years, there should be no difficulty in finding applicants. 
In any event, the Treasury will advance to the municipali- 
ties any sums required to pay off holders who do not 
accept conversion, in so far as funds are not already avail- 
able for this purpose. A further operation on the same lines 
as the above is the offer to convert up to £814,000 of the 
£1,000,000 British Guiana 5} per cent stock 1942-72 into a 
new stock. This has the same maturity dates as the 
municipal issues, but the interest is only 3} per cent. In 
this case, six months’ notice is given, and any stock not 
converted will be repaid July 1, 1942, from which date 
interest, at the reduced rate, will run on converted holdings. 
A sinking fund is to be established under the control of 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies. The interest cut is 
particularly severe in this case, and the establishment of a 
34 per cent basis for a 4o-year loan of this type will mean 
the passing of another milestone in the downward revision 
of the rate of interest and a further narrowing of the margin 
between British Government securities proper and other 
gilt-edged stocks. It remains to be seen whether the effects 
of the India vesting and repayment, coupled with the partial 
redemption of municipal and colonial stocks, will suffice to 
push up the Funds and so restore the yield margin. 


* * * 


Malayan Dividend Problems 


A minor, but troublesome, problem has arisen in con- 
nection with the extension of war to the Pacific, and with 
special reference to Malayan tin and rubber companies. A 
number of these, which had declared dividends shortly 
before the entry of Japan into the war, have now decided 
not to make the payments. Under existing practice, shares 
are marked ex dividend on the Monday after declaration 
and the seller bases the price which he is prepared to 
accept on the expectation of receiving the dividend declared. 
At one time, it was usual to mark the more speculative 
types of share ex dividend only after actual payment, but 
this meant that in respect of any shares dealt in between 
the time the company closed its books for the dividend 
payment, and the date of marking ex, the seller received 
the dividend and had to transfer it to the buyer, whose 
liability for income and surtax might be very different from 
that of the seller. This proved to be a much greater nuisance 
than the occasional failure of a company to pay a dividend 
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declared and the procedure of marking ex before paymen 
became general. The exceptional circumstances of the 
moment clearly call for some special action. But it .woylj 
be unwise to abandon the present practice. In the cage 
of payments deciared and cancelled, there is no choice py 
to cancel the ex dividend marking—a difficulty arises wher 
payment is deferred instead of being cancelled, and, in ay 
case, the seller suffers a minor injustice. As to future Cases, 
it is reasonable to suppose that no responsible company 
management will declare a dividend until it is clear thy 
the payment will be made, even if the deterioration in th 
Pacific position continues. If this can be taken for granted 
the Committee need take no action, but it is deferring , 
final decision until it has been possible to obtain a complete 
view of the probabilities. 


New Capital in 1941 


The following analysis of offers of stock through the 
“tap” and to the market in 1941 shows an _ increase jp 
the aggregate, including those by permission to deal, from 
£1,088,717,000 to £1,509,803,200. Whereas the total of 


British Government issues was £426,742,200 higher at 
nia ee 
ms ore . " 
CAPITAL ISSUES, 1941. 
raBLtE I—Torat Borrowi1nG (MILLION f) 
| British | | | 3 
Calendar | rotal | 
Years | Gover *Home a : Total Empire | Foreign Issues |! ndices 
{| ment | Corp: “> | Home | | 
92Re 
By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) ~~ 
1928 83-9 14-9; 164-8 ; 263-6 63:2} 42-3 | 369°1 10 
1939 36-8 | 12:1] 26-7) 75-6) 15:8] 0-3] 91-7] 
1940 1070 -8 Nil 1-4 1072-2 0-2 Nil 1072-4] 9% 
1941 .. 1497 -5 Nil 0-4 |1497 -9 2°9 Nil :1500-8 406 
935= 
l ling } t sion to Deal (New Basi l = 
1935 ! RR -( 54-9 183-9 396-8 , 29°3 1-2 | 357-3 10 
1939 36 -8 12:1 66°2 | 115:1 25°5 2:2 | 142°8 W 
1940 1070 -8 Nil 16-6 1087-4 1-3 Nil 1088-7 304 
1941 1497 -§ Nil 8-0 1505-5 4-2 0-1 |1509-8 23 
*] iP Board Loa 
PaBLe II foTaL CoMPANY IssurEs (MILLION /) 
Old Ba New Basis 
Calend mane 
Yea 1938 | 19 19 1941 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 194 
Debentures 20-4; 10 N 1-5 3-8) 16-9} 1-3) 20 
Preferenc 12-8 a°i 5 l 21-8 8-8 1-9 04 
Ordinary ; 37 10-1 1-2 3 104+] 47-8 14:7} 10% 
Total 70 +2 23-3 ! 4-6 | 159-7 73-5 17-9] 134 
TABLE III ANALYSIS OF NEW CAPITAL APPLICATIONS 
Excluding Conversions) 
Old Basis New Basis 


Year 1941 


Year 1940 Year 1941 Year 1940 


/ / ! / 
British Government Loans 1070,785,100 |1497,527,300 |1070,785,100 |1497,527,300 
Foreign Railway Nil Nil Nil 9,800 
South African Mines Nil Nil 227,500 724,000 
Australian Mines Nil 400,000 Nil 400,000 
Other Mines Ni 2,573,200 62,600 2,804 500 
Exploration, Financial Nil Nil 19,100 788,000 
Breweries and Distilleries 99,000 Nil 383,700 Nu 
Stores and Trading Nil Nil 1,250,000 56,300 
Estate and Land 142,400 Nil 142,400 159,000 
Rubber Nil Nil 116,100 Nd 
Oil 200,000 Nil 200,000 Ni 
Iron, Coal, Steel, &« 201 900 93.200 | 305,700 4,903,900 
Elec. Light, Power & Teleg Nil Nil G58 400 292,100 
Tramwavs and Omnibi Nil Nil 754,500 Ni 
Motor Traction, &« Nil Nil 80.900 Nd 
Gas and Water Nil Nil 1,607,500 569,800 
Hotels, Theatres, & Nil Nil 60,100 530,000 
Docks, Harbours and 
Shipping 22, Nil 530,600 Ni 
Manufacturing and Miscel 908,900 247,500 11,532,800 1,038 500 
Total 1072,359,800 1500,841.200 |1088,717,000 1509,803,200 


—_—_——— ee eer" 


however, £5,656,000 lower on the year. The greatest pre 
dominance of British Government issues occurred during 
the second quarter. In the last quarter, the total of Govern- 
ment loan rose from £348,140,265 to £383,416,535, a figure 
which is still some £55,000,000 below the second quartet 


£1,497,527,300, the total of all other capital flotations Was 
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total. The issues to public utility companies which were a 
notable feature of the third quarter were not maintained in 
the past three months, when the introduction of £5,200,000 
nominal Harland and Wolff £1 “A” ordinary shares was 
the most striking event. During the same period, "Wiggins 
Teape issued £34,380 ol 7 per cent cumulative preference 
stock and Manbré and Garton £50,000 of 34 per cent deben- 
tures. Of the £1,038,500 shown in the tables on page 18 
as issued by manufacturing and miscellaneous companies 
during the past year, the past quarter accounted for 
£453,787- Among Government issues, the whole amount 
was raised by small savings and other issues on “ tap. 
Sales of 2$ per cent National War Bonds realised the 
greatest sum, amounting to £172,125,039, while 3 per cent 
Defence Bonds produced the lowest total of £36,804,010. 
The year’s results indicate that the capital market has satis- 
factorily fulfilled its function of excluding the private 
borrower unless supported by official blessing, while the 
increase in loans to the Government of rather less than one- 
third is probably in line with Treasury expectations. 


* * * 


Two Motor Results 


Both the Rover and Standard reports show a con- 
siderable rise in gross earnings last year. Total earnings 
of Standard Motor in the twelve months ending August 31st 
rose from £326,735 to £463,981 and those of The Rover 
Company, in the year to August 2nd, from £242,723 to 
£326,955. In both cases, the drop in the previous year, due 
mainly to the necessity of adapting production to war out- 
put, has been approximately made good. The Rover 
accounts show a jump in depreciation from £77,284 to 
£200,934, which, despite a reduction in tax provision from 
£90,000 to £70,000, is responsible for a decline in equity 
earnings from £65,903 to £45,323, representing 14.5 against 
18.4 per cent. Thus, the dividend which is maintained at 
the 15 per cent, to which it was reduced from 17} per cent 
in the previous year, is under-earned. Since there is no 
transfer to war contingency reserve against £10,000, the 
carry forward is reduced from £55,506 to £54,029. The 
Standard dividend is raised from 15 to 20 per cent, against 
2§ per cent in 1938-39. ARP provision is up from £7,859 
to £43,184 and war damage contribution requires £29,809 
against nil. Despite the provision of an additional £50,000 
for taxation, making £150,000 in all, equity earnings have 
risen from £71,458 to £85,162, representing 23.6 against 
17.2 per cent. In the absence of any transfer to reserve, 
the carry forward is raised from £84,496 to £97,658. The 
Rover war damage contribution of £17,783 is drawn from 
contingencies reserve, leaving the balance sheet total of the 
fund at £42,217. It appears that the Rover company is 
charging against current profits such contingencies as special 
obsolescence, to meet which the Standard company a year 
ago took £145,000 from reserve. In the case of both com- 
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panies, there is an increase in debtors and current liabili- 
ties. The Standard balance sheet shows a further rise in 
stocks from £760,914 to £883,301, while the Rover stocks 
are somewhat lower at £359,808 against £378,851. The in- 
crease in cash holdings from £91,348 to £177,170 is 
accompanied by a reduction in investments from £199,317 
to £20,948. Standard cash holdings are up from £32,702 
to £124,987. Clearly, the movements in liquid assets of 
both companies are determined mainly by the flow of war 
production on which each is engaged, and the latest changes 
possess little absolute significance. The Standard §s. stock 
at 16s. 9d. offers £5 19s. 5d. per cent. The Rover 8s. shares 
yield £7 5s. 5d. at 16s. 6d. 


* * * 


BA Western Debenture Payment 


The demand for the products of Argentina’s pastoral 
industry, coupled with Government payments for carriage 
of wheat to the ports, had so far improved the fortunes of 
the Argentine railways as to permit BA Western to 
announce in November the liquidation of tax arrears and 
the bank overdraft, while the recent accumulation of ster- 
ling balances under Argentine control has facilitated the 
transfer to this country of peso profits. Even so, the de- 
cision of the directors of this company to meet six months’ 
arrears of interest on 4 and § per cent debentures to 
July rst last comes as something of a surprise. Under a 
scheme oi moratorium sanctioned by the Court on July 7th 
last, the company is entitled to postpone payment on 4 and 
5 per cent debentures and on the newly issued § per cent 
Three-Year Notes until July 1, 1943, with power of exten- 
sion until 1945. The payment requires a gross amount of 
£216,887 and will leave note interest alone in arrears prior 
to January I, 1942. Aggregate gross receipts in the 26 
weeks ending December 27th show an improvement of 
Pesos 3,790,000 ever those for the previous year, and there 
is reason to hope that expenses—in particular the cost of 
fuel—will have been sufficiently strictly controlled to permit 
some improvement in net profits during the current year. 
It is improbable that, in the absence of a German attempt 
to invade the South American continent, traffic receipts 
will be adversely affected by the spread of the war to the 
Pacific, since Argentina has already felt the full effect of 
the merchant shipping shortage. To some extent, Argen- 
tine markets may even benefit, since there may well be a 
movement to supply the United Kingdom increasingly 
from these sources rather than from the United States or 
from the Dominions. It is, however, not yet clear whether 
the Argentine Government will continue ‘to buy cereal 
crops, and, still less, to transport them to the coast. If it 
does the railways should continue to show improved results 
and there is a good prospect that BA Western will not need 
to avail itself of the moratorium terms to the full. The 4 per 
cent debentures now stand at 50 and the § per cent issue 
at §23, both ex dividend. 
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INVESTORS 


should 
TRANSACT THEIR BUSINESS 


through a Member of 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


A list of Members who act as Brokers and the Official 
Scale of Commissions may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, Stock Fchange, London, E.C.2. 


All Contracts must be completed in accordance with 
the Rules and Regulations of The Stock Exchange. 


Persons who advertise as Brokers or Share Dealers 
are not Members of The Stock Exchange or under 
the control of the Committee. 


“The Work of The Stock Exchange ” may be obtained 
©n application to the Secretary: price one shilling 
Post free. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL ~ - - - $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID.UP ~ - $20,000,000 

(STERLING - - - £6,500,000 
RESERVE FUNDS ‘HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 


RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 


Head Office, HONGKONG, 
temporarily transferred to 


LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. Morse. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Full particulars may be had on application. 


BRANCHES AND 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - ~-  £74,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED- - - £133,000,000 
(1940 Accounts) 




























































































































Progress of Road Haulage Scheme 


On October 20th the Ministry of War Transport issued 
details of its mew road haulage scheme, which envisaged an 
mcrease in the fleet of lorries under the direct control of 
the Ministry, and the creation of an organisation through 
which Government traffic in excess of the capacity of the 
Ministry’s fleet of hired vehicles couid be allocated to 
hauliers. To this purpose the Ministry of War Transport 
proposed to set up an area organisation of control the 

peration of its fleet, and to act as a clearing house for 
traffic, and the read haulage industry agreed to form a 
paralicl organisation to allocate the traffic passed to it by 
the Ministry. Details of the second part of the scheme 
have been completed, and according to a communiqué 
issued on December 22nd by the Ministry of War Trans- 
port, the hauliers’ organisation, to be known as “ The 
Hauliers’ National Traffic Pool,” is now to be set up. It 
will consist of a committee composed of the members foi 
he time being of the Road Haulage (Operations) Advisory 
Committee. The Pool may appoint to act on its behalf, 


and wnder its direction, area and sub-area management 


committees, but these appointments :vill be subject to the 


r vty Ff ehae AAs nictar dar sraat: +h, + * 7 
approval of the Minister. Participation in the traffic allo- 
a eee r y 1. £ : = t > } 
cated by or on behalf of the Pool is to be open to all 
owners of vehicles licensed to carry for hire with reward 


under an “A” or “B” licence or a_ correspondin 
Defence Permit marked “A” or “B.” The allocation of 
traffic will be at the discretion of the Pool, In exercising 
its discretion the Pool must have regard primarily to the 
efficient and economic handling of traffic, and, within these 
limits, ensure a fair distribution of traffic between registered 
hauliers. While some time wii! clapse before the scheme is 
in full operation, it is a big step forward in the war-time 
control of road transport. 





Building Labour 
In common with other industries, building has lost a 
large part of its labour force. But, in contrast with factory 
trades, in which work is continuous, man-hours in the 
building trades may be lost while individual firms are 
moving from one contract to another. In the building and 
civil engineering trades, the shortage of labour has 
frequently led vo the retention of workers on contractors’ 
pay-rolls, even when no work was available for them. 
Though this practice has been of advantage to the indi- 
vidual firm, whose labour supply has thus been assured, it 
has meant that others have unnecessarily suffered a shortage. 
The Minister of Labour, in consultation with the Ministry 
of Works and Buildings, has now made an Order by which 
it is hoped that the industry’s labour force will be used 
continuously. By the Order, building workers may not be 
transferred from one site to another without the authority 





THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 


FIVE PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK 
_ NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the last date for accept- 
ing Transfer Deeds in respect of the above Stock will be noon 
on 17th January, 1942, when the Transfer Register will be 
closed for the purpose of preparing the Warrants for payments 
of Principal Moneys and final Interest due 2nd February, 1942. 
By Order of the Board, 
H, J. FLEWITT, Secretary 
Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 29th December, 1941. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
LEON FELLOWSHIP. 


Applications are invited for the Leon Fellowship for Re- 
search (preferably in the fields of Economics or Education) for 
the Session 1942-43. The Fellowship is of the value of £400 
a year, and is tenable in the first instance for one year. It is 
not essential that candidates should be members of a University. 
Selected candidates will be required to attend for interview. 
Further particulars should be obtained from the Academic 
Registrar, University of London, at 42 Gvles Park, Stanmore, 
Middlesex, and applications for the Fellowship must be received 
at that address. not later than rst April, 1942. 
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Industry and, Trade 


of a National Service officer. Those workers over whom, 
firm has no exclusive claim must therefore be discharges 
when work on a site is completed, and the labour exchange 
immediately informed. Some exceptions to the rule are made 
Key workers and those in special classes of trade may & 
moved. Men who have been employed continuously fy 
the last eighteen months are regarded as permanent stag 
and are exempted. ‘The provisions of the Order do ng 


apply to local maintenance and jobbing builders. Applica § 


tion must be made befor: January 31st by jobbing builde 
for general permission to move their men within a specifie 
rea. The Order comes into force on January 12th, 

* * * 


Wages of Idle Miners 
Since the application to the coal mining industry ¢ 


the Essential Work Order the cost of the maintenance 9 


unfit and unsuitable miners has been the subject of negotis. 
tion between the industry and the Mines Department. From 
the outset the Government has accepted a_ considerable 
ire of responsibility under the registration scheme for 

the re-employment of ex-miners in an effort to increas 
production, but in some districts the proportion of me 
found unsuitable was over 40 per cent of the total number 
offered “by the Ministry of Labour. The industry has now 
been informed of the terms of the arrangements which 
have been made. ‘The Ministry of Labour and Nation 
Service to pay “the reasonable less of earnings and 
expenses” of ex-miners who have not been re. 





engaged, the colliery owners are to pay the guaranteed 
wages to unsuitable workmen up to the date of ther 
discharge ; and after the expiration of notices terminating 
employment the whole cost of the maintenance and re 
transfer of unsuitable and redundant miners is to be bom 
by the Government. It is not known how many workmen 
are affected; they probably number some thousands, but 
the main feature of the arrangement is that these men 
are to be maintained, not on the basis of the unemployment 
benefit on which unemployed workmen would normally 
have had to depend, but on that of the much highe 
amount represented by the guaranteed wage provisions of 
the Essential Work Order. The guaranteed wage comprises 
not merely the standard rates plus percentages, but also 
uch flat rate additions as those represented by the cost 
of-living war wage additions and the attendance bonus df 
1s. per shift. In one of the most important of the coalfields 
of the country the minimum wages now guaranteed range 
from £3 12s. 8d. per week for a day wage labourer to over 
£5 per week for a pieceworker. In the exceptional cond: 
tions under which the problem arose, the action of th 
Government in conceding this advantage to the ex-minets 
may be amply justified, but it can hardly be reconciled with 
the payment of the guaranteed wage contingent on a work 
man being “capable of and available for work ” during th 
“normal working hours.” The collieries will act as agents 
of the Mines Department in the payment of the wages 10 
the unemployed ex-miners, reclaiming from that Depatt- 
ment the sums paid out by them. 


* * . 


Synthetic Rubber for Americ: 


The outbreak of war in the Pacific has prompted the 
Government of the United States to plan a rapid expansi0n 
of the synthetic rubber industry. To begin with, the capacity 
of the industry is to be increased to yield synthetic rubber 
at the rate of 120,000 tons per annum by the end of 1942 of 
early in 1943. As a number of concerns have already gain 
experience in the production of synthetic rubber, the pro 
gramme of expansion should not be impossible of fulfil 
ment. Synthetic rubber has been produced for some years 
by Dupont de Nemours, under the trade name of 
“Duprene”; the Goodrich Tyre group has manufactur 
“ Ameripol ” on a commercial basis for nearly two yeafs; 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey has developed 
production on the basis of the German “ Buna ” patents 5 
early last year the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
financed the erection of four plants under the management 
of Goodrich, Goodyear, Firestone and U.S. Rubber Cor 
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tion. Last year’s total output amounted to some 15,000 
; and, on the basis of the programme aiready in an 
ri ed stage production would have reached the annual 
ne 9,000 tons in 1942, and of 55,000 tons early in 
me 7 output of 120,000 tons per year, which is almost 
pa Germany’s estimated current rate of production, 1s 
xpected to cover about one-filth of American war-time 
no of rubber. Experts in the United States hold that, on 
aa basis of large-scale production, they | will be able to 
reduce the cost of producing synthetic rubber to about 25 
cents per lb., which 1s roughly the current price of fine 
Jantation rubber. In contrast to the United States, British 
industry has done little to prepare for the large-scale pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber. 


pora 


America’s Oil Supplies 
Mr Harold Ickes, Federal Petroleum Co-ordinator, has 
assumed full control over American oil production ; he will 
set production quotas for particular fields and may be 
expected to take every precaution to ensure, not only that 
the nation’s crude oil resources are used as economically as 
ssible, but also that the principal finished products are 
made available in the quantities and localities desired. For 
the time being there should be no difficulty in securing 
adequate supplies of crude oil ; but, as was explained in an 
article in The Economist of November 8th, there is now 
very little surplus capacity available in the refining branch 
of the industry. Shortage of steel is the main difficulty— 
the industry’s steel requirements for 1942 were officially 
estimated a few weeks ago at almost 6,000,000 tons and 
may now be greater—and for this reason the desired ex- 
pansion of refining capacity may be difficult to achieve. More 
urgent than ever is the need for a speedy increase in facili- 
ties for the manufacture of 100-octane aviation spirit, but 
the capacity for the production of high-grade lubricating 
oil and of other special products may also require extension. 
That vigorous action is intended may perhaps be assumed 
from the decision to reduce the octane rating of branded 
petrols sold in the United States in order to conserve 
tetra-ethyl lead, an essential constituent in aviation petrol. 
Anticipating a tight supply position, the Ethy! Gasoline 
Corporation had already made arrangements to allocate 
tetra-ethyl lead for non-essential uses on the basis of pur- 
chases in the past twelve mouths, but the pressure of de- 
mand from ordinary refiners should now be relieved. How 
long it will be before some restrictions are imposed upon 
the use of petrol, and possibly of other oil products, for 
other than essential purposes, remains to be seen, Although 
the motor car is rightly regarded by many Americans as 
a necessity, some restriction on its usage would be reason- 
able in the national interest ; public opinion is certainly far 
more favourably disposed towards such action than a month 
ago. The rationing of tyres, which is to come into force on 
Sunday, should do something to limit pleasure motoring 
and so help to conserve oil products. 


* * * 


Japan’s Chemical Industry 


In view of the importance of chemical products in 
war, Japan has made strenuous efforts in recent years to 
expand her facilities for the production of chemicals, The 
growth of the industry is shown by the fact that in 1939, 
when Japan’s total industrial output was valued at 24,360 
million yen, its chemical industry ranked fourth in import- 
ance after metals, machinery and machine tools, and tex- 
tiles, with an output of 4,160 million yen and a labour 
force of 135,000 workers. The industry is subdivided into 
22 groups, each represented by one organisation ; more 
than 40 Government laboratories, universities, private plants 
and scientific societies issue research reports. There are 
shortages of several basic materials, such as coal, salt and 
sulphur, and of certain dyestuff intermediates, dyes, drugs, 
and explosives, as well as of manufacturing equipment. The 
decline in the quality of coal has more than offset gains in 
Production. Thus, coal of 1937 quality averaged 6,300 
calories, that of 1940 vintage only 5,600 calories. And 
this coal “bottle-neck” is harassing producers 
% aluminium, magnesium, calcium carbide, synthetic 
tubber, aluminium sulphate, calcium cyanamide, caustic soda, 
. Difficulty in obtaining foreign salt is hampering the 
alkali industry, and sulphur shortage has led to a decline in 
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sulphuric acid production to about 70 per cent of capacity. 
The output of carbon disulphide has declined from a 
normal monthly average of 7,000 tons to 3,000 tons, ‘The 
Pulp Supply Adjustment Association reported in 1940 that 
Japan is far from self-sufficient in pulp for rayon and staple 
fibre. Some achievements, albeit costly, of the Japanese 
chemical industry deserve notice. Japan is utilising Empire 
alumite for a minor proportion of her aluminium produc- 
tion. Potassic fertiliser is made from alum shale ; output was 
running at the monthly rate of 750 tons last year. The 
resulting product has a low potash content of 7 per cent, 
compared with 20 per cent for the orthodox kind, and is 
expensive to produce. The Empire’s output of metallic 
magnesium, estimated at 4,500 tons a year, comes mainly 
from brine, though, of late, Manchurian magnesite has been 
employed as a raw material. Acetone is now produced by 
direct synthesis from calcium carbide, whereas formerly it 
was imported largely from the United States. Substitute coke 
for electrodes is replacing natural petroleum coke hitherto 
obtained from America and the DEI, and artificial-cryolite 
for the natural material secured from Greenland. In 1940 
was set up the Explosives Manufacturers’ Industrial Associa- 
tion to ensure smooth distribution of glycerol, ammonium 
nitrate, potassium nitrate, borax and other raw materials 
required for producing military explosives. Some progress 
has also been made with the production of synthetic fuel, 
but performance has fallen short of the five year plan which 
envisaged an output at the rate of 2 -nillion metric tons 
in the Japanese Empire by 1941; it is unlikely that the 
aggregate capacity of plants building or scheduled for 
completion in 1941 exceeds 500,000 tons per annum. Some 
21 plants are believed to be under construction or in opera- 
tion, including 12 in Japan, 2 in Sakhalin, 2 in Korea and 
§ in Manchukuo. While its chemical industry is by no 
means able to supply all Japan’s requirements indefinitely, 
its output, added to existing stocks, may be equal to needs 
for many months to come. 











A Complete Banking Service 


‘THROUGH its widespread organisa- 

tion, Barclays Bank offers the fullest 

possible facilities for the transaction of 

every kind of Banking Business, at home 
and abroad 


Full particulars of the various services 
provided may be obtained from any 
Branch of the Bank 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office : 
54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON,E.C.3 


FOREIGN BRANCHES : 


LONDON - 168, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 

1, Pall Mall East, S.W.1 
BIRMINGHAM - - - 61, Colmore Row 
BRADFORD - - 13, Market Street 
LIVERPOOL - - - 2!, Castle Street 
MANCHESTER - - 94, Portland Street 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


TARRAN 
INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. 


The seventh annual ordinary general meeting of Tarran Indus- 
tries, Limited, was held at the registered offices of the company, 
Clough Road, Hull, on the 3oth ult. 

Mr Robert G. Tarran, MIOB (chairman and managing 
director) said that the item of £22,500 under the heading of in- 
vestments in subsidiary companies included a 50 per cent. interest 
which the company had taken in Solid Cedar Homes, which was 
actively engaged. As in previous years, the whole of the under- 
taking of Tarran Industries had been fully employed on behalf of 
the national effort, with the notable exception that they had now 
successfully completed two outstanding municipal contracts—for 
the Bolton Corporation the new Technical College, which was one 
of the finest in Lancashire, and for the Leeds Corporation the 
largest block of flats in Europe. The latter, a formidable under- 
taking, was constructed on the Mopin system of construction for 
the first time in Britain. These two undertakings had enhanced 
the company’s reputation in the 
world. 


building and civil engineering 
S z z 


FUTURE OPPORTUNITIES 


They were at the present time energetically engaged on large 
contracts, while the future held out tremendous opportunities for 
their particular organisation, especially in the post-war period. The 


policy of the company in directing much of its finance, organisation 


j 


and activities into the manufacturing side of the industry proved 


to be one of great foresight and had much assisted the stability, 
continuity and progress of the company. The factories, which were 
well spread, were collectively fully employed, and there was every 
prospect of them continuing to be so to the end of the war, when 
turning over to normal production after victory was assured, would 
be as simple as was turning from pre-war production to war-time 
production. During the year every possible precaution had been 
taken in connection with preserving the company’s assets against 
destruction by enemy action. Dispersal arrangements had been 
carried out in such a manner that should one of the largest factories 
be involved in total destruction, although it would affect production 
in some part for a month or two, they would be able to continue 
to take the load in the dispersal factories and within three months 
be in full production again. 

The building industry was getting a great deal of. prominenc« 
at the moment through the department under the direction of 
Lord Reith. One felt strongly that much better results could 
have been obtained if a greater use had been made of the practical 
brains and experience of leaders who had been trained, not only 
in the theory of construction but in the actual practice and craft 


COMPANY’S FAVOURABLE POSITION 


New systems of construction were coming into the forefront and 
sound sectional buildings would play a great part in the building 
programme of the future if any attempt 
reconstruction and alleviation of slum clearance. He was satisfied 
that with the increasing research which being constantly 
in connection with the Tarran system of construction 
and the opportunities of putting it into practical application the 
company was placed in the forefront of those things which were 
new in the building industry, as was the already 
associate company, Solid Cedar Homes. 


were to be made at 


was 


carried out 


established 


Coupled with research work, a new laboratory had been equipped 
with lecture rooms for apprentices and students. It was hoped 
that through this medium, plus practical experience of the joiner’s 
bench, the mason’s banker, the bricklayer’s trowel and the drawing 
board, they would keep an advanced mind on development and 
create a wealth of practical and technical management to ensure 
the continuity of their industry. 


Lt.-Col. C. D. Burnell seconded the motion, which was adopted. 

A dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum on the paid-up 
ordinary share capital for the year ended September 30, 1941, 
less income tax at Ios. in the £, making a total of 10 per cent. 
for the year, was declared. 
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GOODE DURRANT AND MURRAY, 
LIMITED 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting of this company wa 
held, on the 29th ultimo, at Woodberry, Hindhead. After the © 
Mr J. Hewitt (the chairman), who presided, said: It gives gy ‘ ary gene 
board great pleasure to be able to present such an improv yo stock, ti 
balance sheet and to record such an improvement in the company; sock and un 
financial position. 


January 





jected, an 
inated with 


Your directors are able to report the receipt from CTC Bazaay 
(South Africa), Limited, of a further 12s. in the £ on the tradiy 
debt, bringing total receipts now accounted for to I5s, in the { 
The remaining §s. has since been received, and also the entip 
amounts of the private debts in the same connection, together wit 
accrued interest in full. The reserve, therefore, for interest alread) 


ORO\ 


made in previous years and the reserve to cover our liability y = 
The thirt: 
Company, iL 
Dorset, Mr 

The follov 
was circulate 
Turning t 
book cost oO! 
interest stan 
by repayme! 

Dividends 
Bulolo Gold 
Mines (Cok 
(8,678. Fi 
charges in J 
Profits Tax. 
is £41,007. 
ducting the 
dividend in 
it Septemb 


guarantors are no longer required. Accordingly, this amount ¢ 
£58,940 has been brought into profit and reserved for taxation, 

Out of our trading profit of £71,125 we have been able to py 
five years’ arrears of dividend on the 7 per cent. cumulative pr. 
ference shares at a net cost of £47,884, to write off the loss brough 
forward of £13,746, and carry forward £9,494. 


The report was adopted. 


ELECTRIC & MUSICAL INDUSTRIES 


LIMITED 
MR. ALFRED CLARK’S STATEMENT 


The following information from a statement circulated by tr 
chairman, Mr Alfred Clark, was in the hands of shareholders a 
the annual meeting of Electric & Musical Industries, Limited, ¢ 


363 Oxford Street, London, on the 31st ulumo, 


: , : 1 » Aithemes Tf 
At the invitation of the directors, Sir Alexander Aikman, Clk 
and Mr Oliver Lucas have joined the board. 

In April last, Sir Robert 


director of the company. 


The dire 
ihare, less i 
dividend, 2 


McLean was appointed managiq 


The directors were glad to report that the profit of £1265! 


enables them to recommend a resumption of dividend payment In my , 
on the ordinary shares and to increase the carry-forward by } future—ow: 
625.178 from the w 

ASS) /* . : 
The total turnover has increased during the year under review evidenced | 
company a 


Normal business has been progressively curtailed by increasing oe agl 
both manufacture andy 'r the ye: 


iimitations placed by the authorities upon yah 
axation pu 


sales ; the company has endeavoured to secure the equitable distt- 

bution to the trade of the limited amount of goods which we at] ‘me of . 

able to manufacture. | The dire 
Export trade from Britain and from subsidiary companies ant Pato Mine: 

branches outside the British Isles has been handicapped by diff f Consolidate 


Dredging a 
the operati 


culties of transport and the closing to us of more of the continent 


European countries. 


The increase in stocks amounting to £396,000 reflects t torily, part 
company’s activities under the changed conditions of war. The glad to be 
items cash and investments in Government securities show a tol Asnazu is 
£249,000 higher, but the amount in hand is none too large fof has been ¢ 


financing the volume of current work. actory res 
Facilities continue to be given to encourage war savings }j 


employees. £100,000 of the company’s funds have been invest? 


in. National War Bonds. Allowances continue to be paid © Bef | 
dependants of employees who have joined the Services. ; dise ~l 
The chairman stated that while he would wish to be m# Gee 
position to discuss the question of the company’s future prospects half as 
it is, of course, not possible to give any forecast of the immediate in sae 
future, dependent as it is upon the war. Shareholders will, gd De ; - 
ever, not lose sight of the position of the company, equipped, . 7 — 
it now is, to meet those problems with which it will be confronte r4 © borr 
inevitably when peace is restored. Such plans as can be m = lt 
at the present time to meet the anticipated difficulties of the chans erstand 
over lie ready to be acted upon promptly when the moment arrives - mad 
The directors expressed their thanks to all employees for — 
spirit shown during the Battle of Britain, and especially t th by lg 
managing director, Sir Robert McLean. by Nechi 
The report and accounts were adopted, the payment of the Th 
preference and ordinary dividends approved, the retiring directo S rep 
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Y jected, and the auditors reappointed, and the proceedings ter- 
, inated with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 


Y We EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


After the ordinary meeting resolutions were passed at an extra- 
°S thidinary general meeting converting the whole of the issued shares 
Ove Beto stock, transferable in units of £1 in the case of the preference 


Panyiock and units of 10s. in the case of the ordinary stock. 

azaan > 

adnf OROVILLE DREDGING COMPANY, 

he i + 

mi LIMITED 

* with 

ready HEAVY TAXATION PROVISIONS 

ly : , , 

nt gf The thirtieth ordinary general meeting of Oroville Dredging 
n, Company, Limited, was held, on the 31st ultimo, at Motcombe, 
> pat Dorset, Mr F. W. Baker (the chairman) presiding. 

pte. The following is a summary of the chairman's statement, which 


dugh: § was circulated with the report and accounts :— 

Turning to the accounts, investments remain unchanged at the 
book cost of £369,778. Loans to mining companies and accrued 
interest stand at £82,109, as against £104,087 last year—a decrease 
by repayments less accrued interest of £23,978. 

ES Dividends received from the company’s holding of 
Bulolo Gold Dredging, Pato Consolidated Gold Dredging and Pato 
Mines (Colombia) amount to £91,413. Other 
£8,678. From the total £100,091, 
charges in London, including income-tax and provision for Excess 

the EProfits Tax, the balance account 

rs a pis £41,007. Adding the balance from the previous year and de- 

i, gf ducting the dividend 
dividend in April, 1941, 
it September 30, I94I. 


shares in 


credits 
after debiting all 


amount to 
credits of 
and loss 


to the credit of profit 


December, and the interim 


£141,623 


paid in 1940, 


a balance of carried forward 


nT 
at DIVIDEND OF 25 PER CENT. 
gin { The directors recommend a final dividend for the year of 6d. a 


in the £, making, w.th the interim 


~? 


share, less income-tax at 8s. 8d. 
sg; | dividend, 25 per cent. for the year. 
ent? In my remarks last year I foreshadowed that taxation in the 
by | future—owing to the obligations that would fall 
net profits, which is clearly 


upon us resulting 

from the war—would seriously affect 
iew. J evidenced by the fact that out of the total income received by this 
sing} OMpany and its subsidiary, Pato Mines (Colombia), amounting 
anf for the year to £171,785, has had 
str J Wxation purposes, representing more than one-half of the total in- 


£90,937 to be provided for 
art} Come of the two companies. 

The directors’ report gives full information of our interests in 
ani Pato Mines (Colombia), Pato Consolidated Gold Dredging, Nechi 
ifi- f Consolidated Dredging, Asnazu Gold Dredging, Bulolo Gold 
nt} Dredging and other interests. I should like to state, however, that 

the operations of our several interests are continuing very satisfac- 
the f ‘orily, particularly at Pato Consolidated Gold Dredging, and I am 
Tt | glad to be able to report that the new hydro-electric plant at 
ot F Asnazu is now in operation, and that the new larger No. 2 dredge 
fot f has been completed and is now in active operation so that satis- 
‘actory results from this property may be looked for in the future. 


te A LARGE GRAVEL DEPOSIT 


Before closing my remarks, I would like to refer to the great 
a disappointment our company has received owing to the refusal by 
ots, te Foreign Exchange Control Board to allow Oroville to provide 
git} MIE the cost of drilling the large gravel deposits adjoining Pato 
wf Consolidated, which are under option to this company and Placer 
Development. The cost of this operation was estimated at $100,000, 
ed 0 be borne equally, and expended over a period of two years by 
it f his company and Placer Development, with the result that an 
gf Wderstanding to which Treasury consent has been secured has 
eg %en made with the Placer Development Company under which 
the ‘at company undertakes to bear the entire cost of drilling, re- 
ef “Wing as consideration a proportion of the vendor interest receivable 

this company should the option, in due course, be taken over 
fT Nechi Consolidated Dredging. 
of The Teport and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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WANKIE COLLIERY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES 


The annual general meeting of the Wankie Colliery Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 3oth ultimo, in London, Sir John R. 
Chancellor, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.S.O. (chairman and joint 
managing director), presiding. 

The review of the chairman, which was circulated with the 
report and accounts, stated, inter alia, that in the profit and loss 
account sales of coal, coke, bricks, fireclay, etc., were £600,919, an 
increase of £61,613. Rents and sundry receipts in Africa had in- 
creased from £18,889 to £19,353, and bank interest and other 
receipts in London from £331 to £544. Including £23,217 brought 
forward, there was a total available of £222,782. From that had 
been deducted £117,000 reserved for income-tax, leaving £105,782, 
out of which the directors proposed payment of a dividend of § 
per cent., leaving £22,657 

Coal sales, which amounted to 1,169,734 tons, showed an increase 
tons. The principal increases were in sales to the 
Rhodesia and South African Railways and to Southern Rhodesian 
Supply Commission and the 


of 54,617 


customers, mainly the Electricity 
municipalities. Sales to the Southern Rhodesian Mines and to 
the Congo had, however, decreased by 18,359 tons. Coke sales, 
which were 75,571 tons, compared with 66,401 tons last year, and 
showed a substantial increase. 

In accordance with the wishes of the Government, figures for 
reserves and development, etc., were not given. The directors 
wished to assure members that the position in regard to those 
matters was satisfactory. 

Their water requirements continued to increase in almost exact 
relationship to increased coal output. To meet that additional 
consumption further water rights had been obtained. 

The supply of labour was plentiful throughout the year, the em- 
ployed strength at August 31st being 4,044, compared with 3,667 
in August, 1940. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, the retiring 
director re-elected, and the auditors reappointed, and a vote of 
thanks to the chairman and directors closed the meeting. 


S. SMITH AND SONS (MOTOR 
ACCESSORIES) LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 

The twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting of S. Smith and 
Sons (Motor Accessories), Limited, was held, on the 3Ist ultimo, 
in London. 

Mr Walter Henderscn-Cleland, M.C. (the chairman), said that 
the balance-sheet bore more evidence of the company’s increased 
turnover. The profit on trading, before charging depreciation, 
showed an increase of some £25,000 over last year. Depreciation 
on the basis which they regarded as prudent called for .another 
£5,000, and an increase in the claims of the National Exchequer 
resulted in a decrease in the net available figure by some £29,000. 
Excess Profits Tax fixed a limit beyond which everything was taken 
away. Below that limit half went in income-tax and out of the 
net remainder there were many items which a prudent business 
man must write off. The result was that only a small proportion 
of their gross earnings appeared as net profit after providing 
for taxation and, although they passed some of the taxation burden 
to the shareholders when paying dividends, the charge on their 
profit and loss account was still very heavy. 

He had indicated in his speech last year that shareholders might 
have to face a reduction in dividend at the end of the next financial 
year. He was sure that shareholders would agree that in suggesting 
a reduced dividend the directors were taking the only wise and 
proper course. 

He wished to pay a tribute to the loyalty and untiring efforts of 
the whole of the management, the staff and all employees, both 
male and female, for the excellent work they had done and were 


doing at the present time. Their managing director, Sir Allan 


































































THE 


Gordon-Smith, in addition to all his responsibilities here, had 
undertaken further work of great national 
now Deputy Controller of Construction 
the Ministry of Aircraft Production. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


and was 
Services at 


importance, 
and Regional 


BROOME RUBBER PLANTATIONS, 
LIMITED 


The eighth annual general meeting of this company was held, on 
the 30th ultimo, in London, Mr F. 
The chairman, 


C. Rycroft presiding. 
in the course of his speech, said: As announced 


to the Stock Exchange and Press over the week-end, the directors 
do not propose to proceed with their recommendation that a final 


dividend of 7} per cent. be declared to-day. The board made their 
decision to recommend ve payment of this dividend on Decem- 
ber 6th, the day before the war in the East started. 


not then been invaded by a Japanese. 


Malaya had 
Since the report was issued 


the position in Malaya has become serious, and it was therefore 
necessary for the directors to reconsider their recommendation 
egarding a final dividend. I need hardly say that it is as great a 


disappointment to the directors as 
but in all the circumstances I am sure you will appreciate the vi 
importance of conserving our cash resources for the time being. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and 
unanimously resolved that the directors’ recommendation 
ing the payment of a final dividend of 7} per cent. (less incor 
tax at 10s. in the £) be submitted for consideration to an adjourned 
meeting of which due notice will be given. 


it will be to the stockholders, 


it was 


card 
regara 
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FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED 
NET REVENUE MAINTAINED 


Addressing the 
the 31st ultimo, 


shareholders of First Garden City, Limited, @ 
Mr Eric Macfadyen, M.A., 1p. the chairma 
ng to the loss sustained by the company through 


iter referri 


death of Lieut.-Colonel Franklin Thomasson, che last suryiyy 
of the original board of directors of the company, said: 

My review of the year’s activity must necessarily be brief, Py. 
perty development has been almost at a standstill; and in commg§ 


with other similar undertakings the 
pu h tilitv rvices rob for whic 
interested shareholders have been accustomed to study them; ay 


absence of particulars of oy 


lic ut se s the accounts of many details 
comment upon which in normal times constitutes the backbone g 
the chairman’s speech. 

Our net revenue has been maintained in spite of an unprey 
dented burden of taxation, and after due provision for such taxatig 
left with a distributable balance of £12,468 Ios. 


ith the 


Od., com. 


£13,009 13s. & 


we were 


pared w corresponding amount of 
1940. 
No cor 
surmounted the diff 
technical compet 


officers—and none can face the future with more sober 


for 


rick 


interests such as ours has 


with more successful) 
nks to th 

executin 
confidence, Wi 
ition of th 


has been paid with such regularity 


pany 


ficulties of the war up to now—t! 


ence and conscientious service of our 


cided to recommend to you the repet 


lend which 


therefore de 
divic 


have 
5 per cent. 
for many ye 


now ars. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


For the 11 days ended Dec. 31, 1941, total 


ordinary revenue was £52,132,000, against 
ordinary expenditure ol {154,674,000, and 
jssues to sinking funds of £310,000. | 


1 
il 


includins inking fund allo — 

B "7,799,000 the deficit accruca sinc \pril 
4h,ivey ’ ‘ once \/ 
ist is £2,281,994,000 against £1,963,257,000 
F for the corre pondal pero ! 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


A ] \ ll 
' . to j 
1 i” 
pote") Der Dec 1 
s, 3] / 
1940 1) 4 4] 
ORDINA 
REVENUI . 
Income Tax yj ; , y Ie 
Sur-tax ) 937 } 1'700 
Estate, et | 
Duties 82,0 100, 65,724) 1,316) 1,980 
Stamps 14,000 10 8 ‘{ 893 1 106 
N.D.( \ in W 4 j } t ) 
E.P.1 J os 43.783 179.57] 1. 5¢ 7 620 
Other Inld. Rev.) 1,06 18 17 ; 10 
Total Inld. ke 114 319] 62) 115.14 
Cust ] 6 
Excis fj ) 142,986 242,4 12:9 : 
iota: 4 
I t} 
I ¢ | j ! 
Mot ie ) ) 131 ) . 
P.O. (Net | 
: . } Loy GOO 
Crown | ! ( } ‘ 4 
Recei f 
Sur l ) 
Miscell. Rec i3 ; 
ot ) } 4181 : 
Ser-DALa 
PO , , v9 66,100 ’ 
4 5 984 » 56.8 
heq 
payl 
hou 
ditt A April 11] si] 
t to : 
| { e > 1 
] 41 | 
1940 94 } 194] 


Int. and Ma 

Nat. Debt 100 1 ) lt l 
Payments to N 

Ireland 4 130, 143 ¢ 
Other Cons. Fn 

yer 7,80 4.420 4.80 0 609 


Total 272,000 208 409) 232,138 2,249) 2,595 
Supply Services. 4454957 2499654/ 3263624 109306/152079 
Total Ord. | xp. 4706957 2708063, 3495762 111 154674 
SELF-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdeastg. 99,346 66,100) 76,900 2700) 4,700 

{ 
Total 4806303, 277416313572662 114255 159374 


Aiter increasing Ex« hequer balances by 
£478,078 to 42,999,645, the othe1 operations 
lor the week (no longer shown separately) 
tased the gross National Debt by 


{101,945,332 to about (13,643 millions 


' NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 
P.O. & Telegraph 


. 340 
War Damage Act 571 
Overseas Trade Gu: rantees 5 
116 

NET RECEIPTS (£ thou 
PO, & Telegraph 2,300 


MONTHS’ CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 
Net | Net 
Increases | Kepayments 


Nat. Sav. Certs... 19.1¢ p01 Bi 5% 
3% Det. Bde as Treasury Bill 3,253 
4% = War P 
» 49-51 38 
% Sav, Bas. os 
4 oo65 oo 0. .... 37,325 
Other debt”. || 14'789 
ays and Means. 97,200 
weasury depo its 88,500 
Tex Res. Cert... 16.800 


525 674 5,253 
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FLOATING DEBT | BANK OF ENGLAND 











| 
ee | RETURNS 
1 Ways id ’ 
” Bills - Means vee. Total DECEMBER 24, 1941 
- Advances sury ta 
' ] kloa Lc . . on sAITS 
1 Bank | posits| is ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
7 i Dey aan 3 Debt y £ 
ee Notes | i Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
1940 In ( 44,51 Other Govt. 
Dec. l 845-0 215] , 2626 +3 In B D j urities ... 766 
1941 | t 18,997,059 | ¢ c Se a 
Sept. 30 | 2577 +2 246-5 | 0-7 | 600-0 424 -4 Silver Coin .. 
O 4 lat | 
ll 7 Amt. of Tid. 
18 0 Issue ... 780,000,000 
5 ] { } 1 1 ¢ a 
\ ] 4 | Bullion {at 
75 { 168s. per o 
15 | 97 ' e) can 241,575 
2 975 +f | 
29 | 975 157 128-9 | 26-2 3428 +] 780,241,575 | 780,241,575 
Db t 75 
13 } 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
f } £ 
I I ( ita 14 $000 | Govt. Secs. .. 165,082,838 
Rest 275,276 | Other Secs. 
TREASURY BILLS Public Deps.*. 9,985,774 | Discounts & . 
idvances... 2,906,382 
ig Other Deps | Securities.... 23,213,173 
- My 1S4 a 
ther A 4,622,710 1 26,119.555 
I } Notes .. 28,997,059 
2,807,502 | Gold & Silver 
D Gaius s0.ct ae 422,100 
a 4 
, jAllotted M 10,621,552 | 220,621,552 
‘ ‘ok I t ier, ivings Banks, Commis 
oon d rt of Natior Debt and Dividend Account 
Dec. 27 | 65-0 | 143°8 65-0 | 2 1 -52 3] 
194] 
Oct 3 i ) 159 -4 75° 20 47 35 Cc Ep < 
* | walmel nein tat 2 DECEMBER 31, 1941 
17 9 °U 155 -€ 75-0 | 20 0-54 35 alia , ‘ — 
24 75-0 | 148°1 715-0120 0-59 g ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
» +l 75-0 | 159-6 75-0 0 0-33 28 ' 
Vv. 7 75-0 | 168-3 75-0 9 9 25 1 . 
14 75-0 163-5 75 + 2s = on 27 Notes ! i | Govt. Debt 11,015,100 
21 75-0 | 158-2 | 75-0120 0-35 33 In Cirel 751,725,865 | Other Govt ; fia 
28 75-0 | 174-€ 75-0 | 20 1-93 2% In I Le } Securit .. 766,963,656 
Dex > 75-0 | 172-1 75-0 | 20 1-97 23 partment 15.710 | Other Secs 2,003,550 
- 12 75-0 155 °7 75-0 20 2 Of 19 } oliver Coin 17.694 
; 19 75-0 | 133-2 75-0 | 20 2-14 40 
26 > 0 146 7 75 + 2 9 ) 3) {Amt. of Fid. 
- — | Issue ....... 780,000,000 
On Decemtl 26th applications at £99 15s. 1 cent G id Coin & 
ns - _* : Bullion (at 
t ls to be pa r on Tuesday, W ‘ 168s. per o7 
Friday and Saturda f following week were accepted } fime).... 241,575 
a ‘ r « th unt applied for, and - ' ee 7 
applicat t in full Appl tior ¢ 780.241,575 ! 780,241,575 
appu ions at higher nces mi ° PI ations at | 
£99 15s. ld. for bills to be id fe m Mond: ere ac- rE - . . —n 
eee be paid foron Monday were ac- | BANKING DEPARTMENT 
cepted in full #75 millions of Treasury bills are being 
# 
ollerec anuary 2nc¢ oO 1€ “ek ending January | P 
ne ered on January 2nd. For the we k ending January Pr Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs 240.602.838 
rd the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to | oad : 7) ther Secs 
Res 29 + Other Secs. : 
1 maximum amount of £40 millions. Public D “ 11 227,193 | Discounts & 
| | idvances... 6,365,499 
| Other Dep | Securtties 27,233,390 


NATIONAL SAVINGS | Other Accs... 54,072,246 | 33,598,889 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% | ies ha. 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS Coie — 

14,438 | 03,014.438 


(g thousands . 


jlncluding Exchequ Savings Banks, Commis 
24° . | sio of N 1al Debt and Dividend Accounts 
wy 3% 3 We 
k ; wee 
be i N.S.C. | Defence | Savings — 
nee Bonds | Bonds | vase . 7 2 
onds | Bonds | 1949-51 | COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
| eee 3,734 3,062 9,439§ 18.327 | , -" 
oe Mensa 7,807 | 3,336 | 11.438§ 14.185 (£ millions) 
rr ‘ 4,872 3,075 | 10,871§ 12,388 | ' 
=) i .| 4,805 | 4,250 | 10,905§} 13,191 | 


BBs «. 4,245 3,662 | 9,281§| 14,184 1940 |; 1941 
— 3,041 | 1,935 | 6,745§) 4,328 | } 
i ed ass ‘un 4,026§| 3,417 | 
ania : iiemiaelenae | | Jan. | De Dec. | Dec 
fotals to date 423,047* 377,955*/436328t§| 175,641t ; bi aein Sl 


* 109 weeks ) 52 weeks. ~ 12 weeks. 


§ Including series ‘“‘A”’ £159,759,443 to date. | Issue Dep.: | ‘ - 
| Notes in circulation ....| 615-9 740-1) 751- 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to | Notes in banking depart- 


' 
Dec 30th amounted to a total value of £43,163,404 | ment . {| 14-4 40-2) 29 
Up to Dec. 31st, principal of Savings Certificates to | ens debt and 62 
the amount of £53,072,000 has been repaid SCCUTETIOD, os seer eee - 


~ 
uo 
~ 
~ 


dS 
@ 


Svovoes a 


6°3 777-9) 777: 
Other securities .......| 3-7 2-1; 2 
SE GE kc coccesas | 0-0 0-0) 0 
. AN . rk ! Gold, valued at s. per| 0-2 0-2 0- 
GOLD AND SILVER depdid ; 1168 -00 168 -00.168 -00 
Jank 7] ’s off ‘ ‘ , | Deposits: { } 
The Bank of England's official buying price for gold She | 17-6 10-7] 10-0 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week Bankers .. ..--| 181-0 121-2) 138-2 219 
In the London silver market prices per standard ounce | CE ee ctascccnress 52-9 53-6) a 


Porwbd So & 
~ 
> ~ 
Ge ~ 
. CObM& 


rom or 


Total ..... we ..{ 251-5 185-5} 202- 

Banking Dept. Secs. : | | 
Government ..........| 224-9, 135-7] 165-1 

Discount, etc. .... | 5-6 3-6) 2-9 

d. ch, 2 ee secceeel O38 BS 24 

December 18 os 2S 23f oe eeeeee| 254-1 162-5) 191-2 274 

3 4 

5 


have been as follows 


Dat Cash lwo Months 


w 
7 
SrA 


19 ceecees 234 23 fy Banking depart. res ‘ | 15 40-8) 29° 


pee apahes 234 23 ty oe | o o% 
25 SORE REESORS 234 25% “* Proportion | 6-0 22-0) 14- 10-1 
24 . 23% 23 4 

26 234 23% 

29 234 23% * Government debt is £11,015,100: capital 


ss 30... saens 234 23% | £14553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £730 millions 
January 1 ‘ 234 2354 | to £780 millions on December 3, 1941. 
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—AN ACCOUNT OF THE TOTAL REVENUE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, in the undermentioned periods of the 
Year ending March 31, 1942, as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding Year. 
{ Sa saber Ss t to December 30th, 1941, compared Period from Ist April to 30th De ber, 1941, ompared 
| with the corresponding Quarter of the precex ding Year. with the corresponding Period of the preceding Yeay 
| | ee a Estimate for 
r | the Year | | 
|Quarter ending Quarter ending 1941-42 Period ending | Period ending | 
i Dec. 3lst, Dec. 31st, Increase. Decrease | Dec. 3ist Dex Ist Increase Decrease 
1940. 1941. 1940 194 
"i iisaditomesiiaie sili seta ai a | ? 
£ f £ £ £ | £ £ 
OrpInaryY REVENUE | | 
Inland Revenue | 
ORNUN TE ..cecenee 91,968,000 149,388,000 97 .420,000 756,000,000 | 187,079,000 | 326,905,000 | 139,826,000 
Sur tax clnaea 11,578,000 sceneee ) 835,000 | 80,000,000 23,268,000 23,737,000 469,000 
Estate, &c., Duties 17,260,000 19, 614, oO 2,354,000 | - } $2,000,000 58,100,000 65,724,000 7,624,000 
Stamps : 2,850,000 3,572,000 722,000 | 14,000,000 10,378,000 | 9,893,000 485,00 
Nationa Defence Contribution 5,305,000 5,639,000 334,000 210,000,000 | 16,235,000 | 15,334,000 | 901,000 
Excess Profits Tax 17,401,000 80,076,000 62,675,000 43,783,000 179,571 000 | 135,788,000 
Other Inland Revenue Duties 128,000 92.000 : 36,000 1,000,000 348,000 277,000 71 0M 
Total Inland Revenue 146,490,000 269, 124.000 123,505,000 871.000 1,143,000,000 | 339,191,000 | 621,441,000 283,707,0 1,457,000 
Customs and Excise | | | 
Dc. ceibigwekskonens 81,652,000 96,604,000 14,952,000 310,700,000 | 226,520,000 | 271,263,000 44,743,000 
Ns atl 57,886,000 84,800,000 26,914,000 266,660,000 142,986,000 242,400,000 99,414,000 
Total Customs and Excise . 139,538,000 181,404,000 41.866,000 577,360,000 369,506,000 | 513,663000 | 144,157,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties : 3,655,000 3,484,000 — 171,000 39,000,000 13,148,000 12,830,000 318,00 
Post Office (Net Reo on is6 250,000 5,150,000 4,900,000 3,300.000 6,850,000 9,400,000 2,550,000 
Crown Lands 290,000 180,000 = 110,000 1,100,000 840,000 | 710,000 130,0M 
Receipts from Sundry Loans 324,727 984,211 659,484 2,600,000 970,254 2,958,158 1,9 04 
Miscellaneous Receipts 9,351,998 23,789,792 14,437,794 20,000,000 21,912.882 60,565,398 38,652,516 
Total Ordinary Revenue 299,899,725 484,116,003 185,368,278 1,152,000 | 1,786,360,000 | 752,418,136 | 1,221,567,556 | 471,054,420 1,905.00 
venannibeen ‘ Ranseneen a ies “ on 
£184,216,278 £469,149,420 
Net Increase Net Increase 
SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
Revenue required to meet D€ 
on Post Office and Broadcasting 25,250,000 28,250,000 3,000,000 99, 346,000 6,100,000 716,906 0 10,800,0 
Total | 325,149,7 512,366,003 188,368,278 1,152,000 | 1,885,706,000 | 818,518,136 | 1,298,467,556 | 481,854,420 1,905,000 
| i - ‘ —_ — a (nema y ee | 
£187,216,278 | £479,949,420 
| Net Increase } Net Increase 
II.—AN ACCOUNT showing the RECEIPTS into and ISSUES out of the EXCHEQUER in the Period 
December 31, 1941, as compared with the corresponding period of the preceding Yea 
| Estimate for | Period e1 ling | Period ending Estimate for | Period 1od ending 
RECEIPTS ; the Year { Dec. 3lst, Dec. 31st, ISSUES. the Year Dec. 3 | Dee, 31s 
1941-42. | 1940. | 1941. 1941-42. 1940 | 194] 
| | | 
. | 
| £ | £ / é | £ 
Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Account I | 1,786,360,000 752,418,136 | 1,221,567,556 ORDINARY EXPENDITURE | 
| Interest and Management of National | | 
Self-Balancing Revenue, as shown in | | Debt | 255,000,000 | 198,058,970 | 
ee ee ed te dee ne 99,346,000 | 66,100,000 | 76,900,000 | Payments to N. Ireland Exchequer 9 200,000 5,930,228 | 
~ -—— Other Consolidated Fund Services 7,800,000 4,420,126 
BE EES: 0 kc cudxcscnnnes 818,518,136 | 1298 467,556 — 
| Total 272,000,000 208,409,324 | 232,137,451 
Receipts under Section 1 (4) of the Defence Loans Act, | | | 
1937 EPL Aa | 45,000 [otal Supply Services (excluding } 
Receipts under Sec tion 4 (4) (b) of the Overseas Trade | | | Post Office and Broadcasting) | 4,434,957, 06 2,499,654,022 | 3,263,624,252 
i i ED is seas een nem ‘ | 110,798 - 
Temporary Advances Repaid | Total Ordinary Expenditure | 4,706,957,000 | 2.708,063,346 | 3,495,761,703 
Pt Scere seen ecee eben bees se 170,000 50,000 | 
| SELF-BALANCING EXPENDITURE. | 
(a) For Capital Expenditure Issues— | Post Office Vote and Vote for Broad | | 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph | casting 99,346,000 | 66,100,000 76,900,000 
(Money) Act, 1939 ate 9,900,000 7,100,000 _ 
Under the Housing Act, 1914 .. 37,000 | 8,000 | Total Expenditure 2,774,163,346 | 3,572,661,705 
(d) For other Issues (Net). ... 1,969,671,070 | 2.243,974,522 | Interest Outside the Permanent Debt Charge | } 
Receipts under the War Damage Act, 1941* 32,042,000 | Iss - —— r Section 1 (5) (b) of the Defence Loans 
, 1937 : | | 45,000 
om. s under Section 4 (5) ‘(a) ‘of the Overseas Trade | 
Guarantees Act, 1939 . | 110,798 
lemporary Advene 
| Bullion . | 170,000 
Issues to Mex t Cz pital E xpen | 
Under the Post Office a Telegraph (Money) | 
Act, 1939 ; 9,900,000 7,100 000 
Under the Housing Act, 1914 . | 31,000 | 8,000 
Repayments, & | | 
In respect of Issues under Section 4 of the Overseas | | 
Trade Guarantees Act, 1939 151,600 | } is 
In respect of Issues under Land Settlement | | |} Sinking Funds 7,611,725 7, 798,98! 
(Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921............ | 123,689 | 129.232 | Issues under Section 1 (1) of tl orth Atlantic |! 
In respect of Issues under Section 26 of the Shippin t, 1934 } 102,180 ; 
2 TTT Terr errr ree 1,640,583 1,579,978 | Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936 | 1,900,000 1,830,000 
In respect of Issues under Sectio on 11 Be of the North i | Issues under Section 1 of the Anglo-Turkish (Arma r 
Atlantic Shipping Act 1934 : ° i | 7,950,000 | ments Credit) Agreement Act, 1938 1,569,601 | 805,068 
| Issues under Section 4 (1) of the Overseas Trade | a 
| j Guarantees Act, 1939 j 4,136,165 876,000 
Old Sinking Fund, 1907-08 | | 
| 2,800,060,478 | 3,591,608,686 } Issues under Section 9 of the Finance Act, 1908 | 70,000 | 
] | | | | | oe 
1940. 1941. | 1 Dec. 3lst, Dec. 31st, | 2,799,654,017 | 3,591,235,55 
Balances in Exchequer on | | | 1940. | 1941 i 
April 1 | f f Balances in 
Bank of England ... | 2,033,823 2,086,479 i Exchequer f { | 
Bank of Ireland..... | 360,799 540,036 | 2,394,622 2,626,515 Bank of England ... | 2,004,767 | 2,006,104 
| | Bank of Ireland .. 796,316 993,541 | 2,801 083 2,999,648 
at - | . 
£) 2,802,455,100 | 3,594 235,201 ‘| 2,802,455,100 | 3,594,235, 520 
* In addition to sums credited to Miscellaneous Revenue corresponding to amounts paid out of the Vote of Credit to meet expenditure under the Act 
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January 3, 1942 
OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can, $ 


| Nov. 


Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 

27, 12, | 19, 26, 

ASSET } 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 

‘ wve : Gold | ose | cee nas 
- Other 69-6 62-7) 71-6 96-0 
‘Securities .. . 574-9 685-6) 674-7, 646-7 
LIABILITIES 

Note circulation 533-6 458-4) 461-4 461-7 


Deposits : Dom. Govt. 


77-5 44-4) 42-6) 40:2 
Chartered banks ... 


..| 222-8 236-5) 226-4) 246-0 


transferred 
securities 


¢ Gold and foreign exchange to Foreign 


Exchange Control Board against 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


Dec. | Nov. | Dec. ; Dec. ; Dec. 

om i tk. ee 19, 

ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Gold coin & bullion 444 444 444, 444 444 
Rupee coin. ....... 300 378 365 355} 349 
Balances abroad .. 560 598 644) 575 532 
Sterling securities 1,315) 1,807) 1,976) 2,096; 2,176 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs 496 565 465 415 415 
Javestments...... 67 82 82 85 85 

LIABILITIES | | 

Notes in circ. : Indi 2,254! 2,878) 2,949) 2,998) 3,076 
Burma} 122 197 203 2t1 211 
Deposits : Govts. 164) 171 233 204 199 
Banks .. 499 473 425 374 366 
Reserve ratio. 68 -9°%!70 -5°4'74 -5%'76 -8% |77 -5% 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


Oct. Oct. Oct. | Nov. 
28 13 20, 3 

ASSKI 1940 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Gold and stg. exch 11-73 17-37, 17-40 13-73 
Advances to State 28-01 19-90 19-90 22-26 
lavestinents 3°77, 3-84 3-84) 3-84 

LiaBILitlt { 

Bank Notes ..... 20-20 22-13! 22-21! 22-17 
Demand liabs. : State 6°35 7:90 7°76 7-03 
Banks and others 15-43 10-13 10-24 9-72 


Reserve to sight liabs, ....|27-9% 43 -2% 43 -2%%'35 -2% 
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U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


Dec. | Nov. |, Dec. | De 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks 19, | 321, 4, | 18, 
RESOURCES 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Gold certifs. on hand and | 
due from Treasury ..... 19,661! 20,557) 20,553 20,516 
Total reserves............ 19,920 20,829) 20,805 20,754 
Total cash reserves ..... 7 248 259} 236 224 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. . . 2,184 2,184) 2,184 2,240 
Total bills and secs........| 2,196) 2119} 2,199 2,255 
Total resources ..... 23,251) 24,398] 24,137 24,571 
LIABILITIES } 
F.R. notes in cirn. 5,884 7,579) 7.7350 8,014 
Excess mr. bank res 6,400 3,690 39 40 
Mr. bank res. dep. 13,804 113,178 12,497 
Govt. deposits .... S7G,_ ... | Jal 925 
lotal deposits ... 16,077; 15,305) 15,108 14,905 


Total liabilities 
Reserve ratio .. 
BANKS AND TREASURY 

RESOURCES 

Monetary gold stock . 

Treasury & bank currency. 
LIABILITIES 

Money in circulation 

Treasury cash and dep. 


MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates.—Vhe following rates fixed by the 
Bank ot England remained unchanged between Dec 
24th and Dec. Slst, (bigures in brackets are par of 
exchange.) 

United States. $ (4°86}) 4-024-03}; mail transfers 
4-024-033. Ganada. %$ (4°S86j) 4-45-47; mail trans 
ters 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -224) 17 -30-40. 
Sweden. Krona (/8-159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso 
(11 45) 16-95$-17-13; mail transfers 16 -95g-17-15. 
Dutch East and West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; 
mnail trausfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (J//0) 
99 -80-100-20.' Panama. $ 4-02-04; mail trausiers 
4-02-044. Manila. Dec. 24-28 Peso §8 09-12 ; 
Dec. 29. 8-10-20. 


Fixed Rates for Payment at 
Clearing Offices.—Spain. 
rate); 46-95 (Voluntary rate). 
520. Italy. 71°25 lire. 


Market Rates.—Vhe tollowing rates remained 
hanged between Dec. 24th and Dec. 3lst 


Egypt. Piastres (974) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. 
per rupee) ATR-18%. Singapore. $ (28d. per $} 
283%-%. Belgian Congo. trancs 176}-3. Chinese 
National $. Dec. 24-28 3d. (sellers only). Dec. 29 
2¢-3ad. Bangkok. Baht. ls. L0fd. (sellers only 


23,251) 24,398) 24,137 24,571 
90 +7%'91 -0% (91 -1% 90 6% 


) 22,747 


21,898) 22,778) 22,7 
3,228 5,238 


3,081 
8,71 17 11,023 
2,77 35 


+ 3,118 


Bank’ of England fo’ 
Peseta (25 -2z%$) 40-50 (Offic ial 
Turkey. Piastres (110) 


ua- 


27 


Special Accounts ace in torce ior Brazil, Cpile 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. } cent 
pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 5 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. Duteh East Indies. 
1} cents pm.-par. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.— he following rates re 
mained unchanged betweeu Dec. 24th and Dec. 51st :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939) 
Discount rates: Bank Bills, 60 days, 1y% ; 3 months 
l4’%; % months, 14-le%; 6 mouths, 14-14% 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14,%; 3 months, 14% 
Day-to-day money, 1-14%. Short Loans, 1-14% 
Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit at call &% 
at notice #%. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
(£& thousands) 


Week Aggregate 
ended from Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 28, | Dec. 27, | Dec. 28. | Dec. 27 
1940 1941 1940 1941 
Working days :— 5 5 } 306 |; 3508 
Birmingham ... 1,759 1,874 | 110,864 | 116,306 
Bradford .... 2,463 | 1,545 |} 95,235 | 109,215 
Bristol .... 1,497 1,779 | 94.100 | 103,791 
DE. ae tc aes 461 499 37,033 | 33,599 
Leicester 692 533 | 38,755} 41,790 
Liverpool .... 3,670 3,427 | 282,533 | 278,310 
Manchester .. 3,082 9,726 | 574,267 | 594,695 
Newcastle ...... 871 | 949 | 63,819 | 68,266 
Nottingham .... 261 | 320 | 21,437 | 22,542 
Sheffield ..... a 525 | 33,169t| 36,134 
10 Towns . 19,756 | 21,177 |1,351,222: 1,404,648 
Dublin*. 6,641 7,135 | 308.840 | 315,896 
Southampton}... 51 »4 4,798 


* Dec. 21, 1940, and Dec. 20, 1941 
+.Clearing began May 14, 1940. { To Dec. 14, 1940, onl 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 

New York Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec 

on | 23 | 2 | 27 | 29 30 31 
Cables :— Cents ; Cents ; Cents | Cents ; Cents | Cents 
London . | 403% | 4032 | 403% | 403% | 403% | 405% 
Montreal . . . |86 -125 86 -125/86 -000 85 -775;85*°250 86 -000 
Zuricht ....\23°33 |23-33 |23-33 ,23-33 | 2°33 | 2°33 
B. Aires... . |23 -55*|/23-55*|23 -55*/23°45*!23 -45%/25 -45* 
Brazil...... | 5-14 | 5-14 | 5-14 | 5-14 | 5-14 | 5-14 





* Official rate 29-78. + Commercial Bills 





COMMODITY AND 


Tin.—Discussions continue between the 
Metal Exchange and the Ministry of Sup- 
sly on the solution of the tin market’s 
problems. Before the holiday the Ministry 
suggested paying £259 Ios. per ton for 
tequisitioned tin, but reports have since 
een circulated that Ministry sales to con- 
sumers were made at a provisional price of 
{275. On December 8th, the last day on 
which dealings took place in the open 
market, the price of tin, standard cash, was 
f259-£260 per ton. 

American Metal Control.—The United 
States Government assumed control, on 
December 27th, of all imports of antimony, 
cadmium, chromium, copper, graphite, 
gyanite, lead, mercury, rutile, tungsten, 
vanadium, zinc and zircon. The Metals 
Reserve Company and other Government 
gencies will deal with the imports. 

Rubber Control.—The use of rubber in 
the manufacture of a large number of 
wticles was prohibited from December 
th, and from January sth the manufac- 
ure of certain other articles is to be per- 
mitted only under licence. Wearing 
ipparel, toys, and domestic appliances are 
mcluded in the former ban; hot-water 
bottles and sports equipment come into 
te latter. The control of rubber is now 
undertaken by a’ Rubber Control Board, 
‘pointed by the Ministry of Supply. 

_ Cadmium and N’ckel.—Two new non- 
“trous metal Orders have been made, 
ptohibiting the acquisition of cadmium and 
uickel except under licence. Scrap metal 
S exempted from the provisions of the 

ders, which came into force on January 
it. A maximum price of 5s. 4d. a lb. 
tas been fixed for cadmium, 

Timber Control.—The Control of 

mber (No. 21) Order comes into force 

January 12th. Its primary purpose is 
provide uniform prices for national stock 
mported timber, ex wharfingers’ yard, in 

of prices varying with the cost of 
tansport from the port to those yards. The 
general level of prices remains unchanged, 

t certain adiustments have been made to 
®move anomalies and facilitate the substi- 
ution of one timber for another 


Raw Cotton Licensing.—From January 
1st, licences issued to nucleus cotton spin- 
ners and waste spinners enable them to 
use the quantity of cotton necessary in the 
ordinary course of business without limiting 
them to definite amounts. This step is 
taken to secure maximum possible produc- 
tion from the labour available, and to 
relieve spinners of the necessity of plan- 
ning production in accordance with speci- 
fied licensed quantities. The use of certain 
growths of cotton may be restricted in 


accordance with the potential supply 
position, 
Agricultural Wages.—The wages of 


inexperienced agricultural workers have 
been raised in consequence of the increase 
in the national minimum wage to 60s, pez 
week for regular adult male workers in 
agriculture. Minimum rates of 50s. per 
week and 1s. 3d. per hour overtime for 
adult males, with lower rates for youths, 
have been fixed for the first two months 
of employment. Female workers are to 
be paid 90 per cent of the county mini- 
mum during the first month, subject to 
overriding minimum rates of 36s. per 
48-hour week for those over 18 years and 
30s. for those under 18, when employed 
by the week or longer period. Minimum 


hourly rates for boys and girls during 
school holidays are fixed at 8d. for boys 
over 16, and 6d. for those under. The 


corresponding rates for girls are 7d, and 


sid. Board and lodging allowance for 
adult male workers is fixed at 21s. for a 
seven-day week, w'th lower rates for 


younger workers. The Order embodying 
these changes came into force on Janu- 
iry Ist. 

A Case of Gravity.—The average gravity 
of beer was reduced by five per cent from 
January 1st. The stronger beers are those 
mainly affected, but ordinary beers retain 
their present strength. Labour shortage in 
the malting industry and the consequent 
need to eke out malt supplies is the reason 
for the reduction. Beer prices are un- 
changed. 


Tomato Prices. — Maximum = growers’ 
prices for tomatoes have been fixed for the 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


1942 crops. The year has been divided 
into five periods. Existing prices remain 
in force until a date to be announced 
During the second period, which ends on 
June 14th, growers will receive 1s. Id. per 
lb.; from June rsth to August 2nd, 11d 
per Ib. ; from August 3rd to November Ist, 
od. per lb. ; and from November 2nd untl 
the end of the year, 1s. Id. per Ib. 
VAI UE OF WHOLESA!IE TRADE IN 
TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


(1937 








100) 
— ee | 
Tota 
ir ago 
10K 1-0 
138 4 82 7-0 
39 80 ( +10-7 
} lt 33 114 +1 
a4 ( 157 73 2 4 
Nov. Ri BS 81 40 + 
+1 Oct 107 -142 108 
v. 109 14 11¢ +-26 -4 
il es ¢ lated by Wholes: le As tior 
n collaboration with Bank of England 
Purchase Tax is_ included ; are therefore 
omparable throughout. Annual figures 1935-1940 and 
onthly figures Sept., 1940-Oct., 1, see Economest, 
29, 1941 Source : Board of Trade Journal. 
**THE ECONOMIST" SENSITIVE 
PRICF INDEX 
(1935= 100 
Mar Aug. | Det Dec. | Dec 
31 31, 31 l 17, 
1937*| 1939 | 1940 1941 | 1941 
. 147.9, 92.2 105.6 ; 115.3) 115.4 
taw materials 207.3 | 122.9 | 166.5 | 170.8 | 171.0 
Complete Index 175.1 | 106.4 | 132.6 140.3 | 140.5 
Dec Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec 
18, 19, | 22, 23, 24, 
1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
rops 115.3 | 115.3} 115.5 | 115.4 115.4 
taw materials. . 171.0 | 171.0 | 171.0 | 171.0 | 171.0 
Complete Index 140.4 | 140.4 | 140.6 | 1406.5 140.5 
Dex Dec. | Dec. | Dec Dec. 
25, 26, | 29, | 30, | 31, 
1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
NANO vs veces |» | 115.5 | 115.4 | 115.4, 115.4 
Raw materials. ....| $4 | 171.0 | 171.0 | 171.0 171.0 
Complete Index ....." ~“7T | 140.6 | 140.5 140.5 | 140.5 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


Allowance is made for t 
ne interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary Stocks. 


































































































Prices, | T Price. | Price. | Prices, cto 
- ? Year 1941 ' ce, | Price, Yield, , j 7 a 
a 1940 | Jan. 1to Dec. 30, | Name oi Security 28. | Bo | | ver Ba Dividends : my Pie, Vil 
“jae | Lew | Bish 1 Lo » | 30, 30, || Jan. 1 to Dec. 30 Name of Security | Dec. | De 
sgh | ig wel —_ b 1941 | 1941 1941 || High | Low (a) (6) (c) | 1 I io) ie ; a 
I | ish Funds ! ! ; re ie 
77 | 68% || 825 | 76% |\Consols 24%........... | sy | sy |$ 5% I a6- | seo || 3 % | Iron, Coal and Steel | re 
111g | 103 | 1134 | 110 |/Consols 4% atic 1967) | 112 | aligxal 3.21 Sy] 486 | 40- | 2198! Spa ||Boleoves Comery Ord. fil] 4e/ | a5- 18a 
98; | 98) || 100 | 98% |Conv. 2% 1943-45... 99; 99 12 1 a 9 | 256 the st Bohover Colliery Ord. {il/ 46/3 | 463 | 6 44 
ido, | 954 | 1009 | 988 \\conv. 2% 1944-49....-)| 2008 | 1009 | 220 0 || aa6 | lee] ‘eb| ‘Stallcocmeoa ae || gor | 2a 1300 § 
103, | gid | 1055 | 1015 ||Conv, 3% 1948-53... --||| 102; | 102} | 213 0 | Seley | deve! | 5 olf sitemmlag oli... | 20 20 a0 
1033 | 94 | 1 | 1028 ||Conv. %, (after 1961). || 106 | ior |3 4 efi 24/44 | 16/6 10 ¢| 7 ¢||Dorman Long Ord. £1...|| 20/74 | 20/74 | § 4 
132, | 107g | 1084R | 1044 Conv. 894 944-64. | lost | ose | 3 2 €/|| arto 21/- | $2hd| 4 @||Guest Keen &e. Ord. {1 .|| 22/6 | 29/6 518 ¢ 
92g | 86h | 9 | 912 ||Funding 2: % 1956-61...|| 94} 94} 1216 9] rif 4 a | 15 b 74 a || Hadfields Ord. 10/- ..... | 26/9 | 26/9 18 5 o 
98) | 92 || 100} 97 |Punding 24° 1952-57...|| 99 99} 216 3 i 43 + | 2/6 i] +2}a)| 4 b||\Staveley Coal Ord. {1...|| 44/4 44/44 HH 0 
|; 9 || 101 98} || Funding 3° 1959-69. i 1008 1003 | 2 18 | (1s 41/3 12$.¢| 12} ¢ || Stewarts and Lloyds fl.. | 46/3 46/3 |5 
ie | ade | ut fradestineee lint | ue 1238 oT 6/5 | 28/- || 6 b| 4 a |/Swan, Hunter Ord. Al. | Saya) semlew? 
102 | 98% || 101% ) 100° Nat. Det. 24% 1944-48. ||| 1008 | look |Z 6 Sell 18/3 | das | 2a] 545 | United Steel Ord. 41...) 23/3 | 25/3' | 6 ie | 
102 | 95$ || 102 | 100_ ||Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58. . |) 1009 | 1003 | 218 6 || 18/5 | 14/5 || 6 6) 4 @)|Vickers Ord. -s/-....... | ie | 166 |6 04 —_— 
I 100 || a | “994 ||War Bonds 24% 1945-47|| 1003 | 100 |2 9 = rs | Text! ‘es : 090 
” ~ ae | 100 ||War Bonds 24% 1946-4811 100 7 («13 8 3 | 8/9 | 2/9 || Nile) Nile || Bradford Dyers Ord. £1 .||  8/- 8/ N 
a -.. || 201 | 100 ||Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65) 1003 1003 5 ay 3 || 7% | 3/- Nilc| Nil || British Celanese Ord. 10/-|| 6/3 6/3 il V 
1123 105# 1148 1103 H Victory Bonds 4% a 114 114} | 2 19 0 38/9 | 27/6 635 32 a || Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...|| 37/- 37/3 5 - 0 
a se” |i tone | lar Looe ee 1986-00.7|| tot, | dat | 2 19 0j)| 36/9 | 26/9 5$| 2a ||Courtaulds Ord. {1 ..... | 336 | 336 |en omg 
10 934 || 106) | 102% | War Loan 34% aft. 1952. | 104 waa tia | The} The Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1..| 23/6 | 23/6xdl 6 8 
i vocal Loans 3%........ 2 8 ii 75/- | Electrical Manufactg. 
| | sat oo sé iste“) 958 | 3 2 8 | 75/- | 58/3 | 10 6) 5 a |\Callenders Cable, fe. £1 | 739 | 73/9 leas 
an sit |i aoa | 200" |lAustria 3% 1983-83 a | ww 7s 8 | 23/- | 17/6 74a! 12} ||Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/~..|) 21/3 | 21/3 | 4 i 
97 82 | 101R | 96 India 34%... OL | 302, | 237 G1) 38/9 | 28/3 || 20 ¢| 30 ¢||English Electric Ord. £1.|| 37/6 | 37/6 | 5 6 § 
Dom. & Col. — | | 219 0} 84/3 77/- 20 c| 17} |General Electric Ord. {1.|| 78/9 | 78/9 | 4 :. 
107% | 101 | 105g | 101 ||Australia 5% 1945-75..|| 102, | 102 | 4 8 10 | > | Gas and Electricity 7 oe , 
1054 100 106 100 |New Zealand 5% 1946. ‘| 1013 | 101} 433 6 on 3 29/6 5 6} 3 a||County of London £1....)) 35/ | 35 4u 
sof | 106 | 111 | 107) Nigeria 5% 1950-60.....|| 110 | 110 | Soest “ae | b| 244 ||Edmundsons Ord. f1.._.|| 28/- | 28/- | 4°55 
| Corporation Stocks || 316 9 |) 14/113 9/3 || 4he Ho || Gas Light & Coke Ord. | 13, 13/ 3 ° 8 
1163 104 108% | 106 || Birmi ham 5% 1946-56! 107} 107 lz 8 || 33/24 | 25/6 440 a North-East Electric {1 . 29/4} | 29/44 | 4 ‘ : 
85 78 ou | om LCG m............. 93° nod isa 9 || 39/3 33/- b 24 @ ||Scottish Power Ord. £1..|| 38/9 | 38/9 |4 2 : 
93 «| (87% | 99—«| «83 |Liverpoot 8% 1954-64. "| 98 ess sg | Fe] Ole ee. | ne 
104 97 106 | 1003 ||Middlesex 3$% 1957-62. 105 | 105 |3 2 DT ee || Motor and Aircraft ee , 
Fo: es 9 |) 19/- | 12/3 15 c| 10 c||Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/- ... i 16/10}| 16/10}! 2.19 9 
wi 2 ie l|Argentine 44%, Sig. Bds.| 98 09 lenoil sat | Sc | Me] Tee BSA. Ord. £2. 20/6 | 20/6 |7 60 
3, 20 483 31 = ||Brazil 5% Funding 1914.|| 443 46 5 8 8 | 16) : 1) 6 6| 4 a||Bristol Aeroplane 10, || 10/9xd} 10/9 | 9 6 9 
23 9 274 113 ||Chile 6% (1929)........ 22} - 7 || e 10/104|| +124 ¢ a c} || Fairey Aviation Ord. 10)- a) 15/- | 14/9 | 614 & 
80 50H, «84s 714s Egypt Unified 4%...... 82 a 6 ($45 3] aor | as | asc 6 « || Ford Motors Ord. £1 . 24/3 | 24/6 | 418 9 NO 
65 19} 42 9 | Japan 54% 1930... 12 : B St u4/9 11/3 || 15 @| 17} 0 || Hawker Siddeley 5/-....|| 12/9 | 12/9 |12 16 9 
69 504 73 sg |lPortaguess 8%... 73 s lea ot ih 50/74 | 2a} 12 ’ Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1. .|| 65/- 65/- | 412 9 
57% | (37 45 | 27 (|\Spanish4%./..........|| || 33/3 | 24/6 || 410 @| $7} || Morris Motors 5/- Ord. ../| 33/- | 33/- 
} i % 1 34 344 {11 11 9 || 92/6 | 70/7 - eae 
She patient —_ —— .— | om + 20 c} 20 e| Rolls- “7 Ord. {1 I 90/- | 90/- 489 
Year 1941 1 Last two rice, | Price, Yield, = ' yi ipping 1} | 
joie.) Se Name of Security Dee. | “Dec Dec.” || a | ane’ || Os Slee w]e | 
High | Low | (@) ® © | 1941 | 1941 ey || 30/9 | 20/- 24| 6 b||P.&O. Def. 1 pa. are | ave | sie § 
; —— i}; 24/9 | 27/- 5 ¢| 5 ¢ || Royal Mail Lines Ord. fi) 24/6 | 24/6 | 400 
o o% | Railways i os 21/- 8/3 Nilc| 5 ¢||Union Castle Ord. £1.. 19/6 19/6 | 5 20 
10 22 | Ni | Nil IBA. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.) 9} 10 Ni |! 10/3 Tea and Rubber | cs 
7 : Ni | Nil {ICan: Pacthe Com. $25 -| 104 0 Na || 19) 69 acl 4 ¢ || Allied Sumatra Rbr. {1,.|| 7/6 | 7- [Mos 
4330 2h b| IpealKGreat Western Ord. Stk..|| 426 | 48t-|9 4 of] 303 | 250 || spol apc NM acre Atl 3B 15} 8 08 
108 | 83 bb! dba GW. 5% Cons Pret Stic|| 107! | 10st | 812 2 | 34/3, | 28/9 || Tb 24 a | okai (Assam) Tea £1. .|| 30/- | 30/-xd| 613 3 LE 
523 33 2b - LNER 4%, Ist Pref. . 491 491 : i ; ome 1/10} 6 b a | ondon Asiatic Rbr. 2/- |} 2/- 2/1k |} 9 8 0 , 
iat 7; tac! pe |LMS. Ord Stock | $3 a a4 | 20/3 7 b| 3 Rubber Pltns. Trust {1..|| 20/7) | 21/3 |9 8 0 
= 33 tte) Pe iMs. 4% Pret 1903 174 wo 18 6 8 6 | M4 i| Sel 9 — Serdang Rbr. 2/-.|| 1/6 1/7 | 912 0 
464 229 246| _?a||London Transport ‘C’ Stk.| 41. 40 |710 0|| 49/43 | 25/1 ell oil H 
AS; 9 Vic 1} c ||Southern Def. Stock 15) St ane one 3 13) 5c 5 Anglo-Iranian Ord. {1 ..|| 45/— | 44/44} 2 5 0 
653 | 43) 24 | 2). |Southern 5% Pref. Ord..| 631 aio 28 oe 3/- || 10 6| 5 a|\Burmah Oil Ord. £1.....|| 49/43 | 50/- |6 06 
0 s 4 717 3) 65/9 38/9 t24a) $2$d) |Shell Transport Ord. {1 | 51/3 51/3 | 119 TH 
Banks and Discount |} 71/10}) 58/9 746| 5 a|| Trinidad Leaseholds /1. 68/1) 68) : 
68/4) | 53/4) | 10°d| Tha |Alexanders £2, {1pd....| 67/6 | 67/6 | 5 3 9| | “ate to | | ee 
in 5} 435|  34a@|\Bank of Australasia {5..|| 5} 54 1712 0 || S3/1b | 47/6 5 b| 2§a||Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1] 47/6 | 47/6 |3 2 
314” | 333 6 a| 6-6 |(Bank of England Stock..|| 3714 | 373, | 4 4 || 43/6 | 25/- || 10 c| 10 c||Barker (John) Ord. {1 ..|| 40) ay, 15 00 
£493 | £44 8 c| 8 e¢|\Bank of Montreal £100..|| £453 | 745; | 319 Oe|| 40/- | 32/9 24 ¢| 10 a/||Boots Pure Dri Ord 5/-|| 36/3. | 3 13 8 
30)" 8, 3 b Ha Ae £11)| 27 6 | 276 |4 0 O6¢ a a. al d| 3 a||British Aluminium fi... “| 45/74 45/74 4 ; ‘ 
f / ‘s ro 3 1. / 
9% | OM 56) 5 < |iChartexed.of India £5 ...|| it er | é 15 H || 68/9 | 61/104|| * ar — Po ||British Oxygen Ord, £1. | 66/3 66/3 410 : 
£834 £59 £23b| £2} |\|Hongkong and S. $125. £63 £63 718 8) 21/3 | 11/6 || 10 6] 10 a|!British Plaster Board 5/- y 19/- 20) 5 00 
s4/- | 45/- 6 b| 6 aiiLloyds ‘A’ £5, {1 paid ..| 50/6 | 52/- | 412 0,208 | 52¢ 4 c¢| 4 ¢|\Cable & Wir. Hag. Stk. ..|| 65 653 |6 22 .. 
88/3 | 77/6 8 b| 8 a/|Midland £1, fully aid...|| 82/6 83 317 0 |)225/- | 7/3 1]ga| 15§ } ||Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1.... .|| 115 | ug) 415 9 
$ St 5 6b! 5 a||Nat. Dis, # ly. aid b 6 4 3 4) 59/9 | 30/7) | 12 ¢| 10 || Dunlop Rubber Ord. , 
% 1 ; | 30/78 |) 12 \D d. {1 .|| 32/6 | 32j/- |}6 5 0 
65/6 | 56 74b| $a /||\Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pai 64 646 | 414 0 || 15/18 | 6/9 Nilc| 6 c||Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-..|| 13/9 | 15/- |4 0 0 
441 | 39 8a} 8} 5 ||Royal Bank of Scotland. | 435 438. | 317 8 || 25/— | 17/6 124a| 124} ||Gestetner (D.) 5/- .. “i 25/- | 25/- |5 00 
48/- 41/3 _ | 63 5 | 33 a ||'Union Discount {1...... 46/3 47/6 440) 4 3 5 a| 20 6|| Harrisons & Cros. Def. fil| err 0 
81/9 | 68/- 9b) 9 a||Westminster £4, {1 paid.|| 78 78/6 |411 9} nay | 28 - | 5 6] 3a || Imperial Chemical Ord. fl say! 34° .% 0 
a dihiemen . ast ont +124 | +744 || Imperial Tobacco Ord. fll 64 | 6% | 3 0 oF 
24 21} 50 b| 40 a|\Alliance {1, fully paid.. 23} 233 | 315 9 || 29/7 + | $2.00 c | $2.00 ¢ || International Nickel n.p.|/| $40 | $40 5 00 
124 9; 6/-b| 4/6a ||Atlas £5, £14 paid...... 2 its 6 amv 398 | 10 c| 5 ¢||Lever & Unilever Ord. {1)| 28/9 | 28/9 | 3 9 3 
age | 63/6 2/-b| 1/6a\\Gen. Accdt. £1, 5/- pd. .|| 82/6 sue |4 4 91 see one | 5 b § a||London Brick Ord. £1.../| 47/6 | 47/6 | 4 4 0 
278 22% 10/-a| 10/-6|\Lon. & Lanes. £5, £2 pd.| 25% 253 | 317 8 || 93/9 | 28/45 || 20 b| 15 @||Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.|| 36/3 36/3 | 416 0 
14; | 124 | +2236| +17}a|\Pearl £1, fully paid ..... 144 14} | 214 6+! 25/73 | 7 Tha) 12} 6 ||Murex {1 Ord.......... || 90 | 91/3 |4 70 
ae | eee] ees lptmenix £1 foly paid. 34 14} | 2.14 Gtl| 25 + | 16/9 6 6| 2$a@||Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-|| 21/6 | 21/6 | 4 0 0 bal 
23) 173% |\784.075c| T57 ec \\Prudential £1 ‘A’. - || 223 223 211 ofl 62/9 50/- 124 b 2¢ a ||Spillers Ord. {1......... }} 61/3 | 61/3 | 4 4 0 
5 19 }| 11 a||Royal Exchange £1. 84 | 125 Sh see | eel oo] cleats ce el a | & eat tha 
8 ih 3/36| 3/3a||Royal £1, 12/6 paid.....|| 8} 8 1318 6 I a a) 204/ 5 ¢| 10 ¢/|/Triplex Safety Glass 10/-/) 31/3 | 31/3 | 2 9 
6 5h 13$a| 13% 6 |\Sun Life £1, fully paid...| 6} st ia 8 et bey $ 85/74 || 10 | 10 6 || Tube Investments Ord. £1) 86/103) 86/10}) 4 12 0 tak 
? - | —_ 63/9 3ga 8} b || Turner & Newall Ord. {1|| 67/6 | 66/3xd 315 0 
Investment Trusts 33/3 | 22/- 12$5| _7$a||United Molasses Ord. 6/8|| 28/9 30/- | 4 810 yes 
166 139 6 b| 4 a||Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock!) 165} 165} 63/- | 45/6 || 45 6} 20 a|| | 5 = 
€ jDet c i 653 | 610 0 | %9/ 0 a || Woolworth Ord. 5/— ....|| 57/6 58/9 | 510 6 
181, 1588 7 b} 4 a | Investment rst. Def. Stk.) 180 180 |6 2 31) co | | i Mines be 
5 a! (Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk..|) 1545 | 1544 | 6 /9 | 39/4) || 95 ¢) 80 ciA 3 s ; 
2983 150 6 b| 4 a/\U.S. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock 197} 197 5 ; a A ‘| (8 a| (i)3 b [jane S 3| ari “i 318 0 of 
| @rewartes, Sc. = | 30/- 10 ¢| 10 c||Cons. Gids. of S. Af. £1..|! 41/3 | 40/- | 5 0 0 rec 
143/- | 1204/6 +5 al 11s b ||Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1. 140/6 | 142/6 | 216 Of aiid ses | ine] Mitinwmecn eet: Gixa} Sind) § BY 
6lj- | 41/3 9 b a |\Courage & Co. Ord. {1.../ 57/- | 58 | 416 0|| 8 4 ef ts) Beer Se... | es j11 16 ¢ mc 
76/- | 60/- 10 6 éha \|Distillers Co. Ord. £1.... | 70/9xd) 72/3 | 410 0 || 15/6 we | 3S) eo a ae ee fi.. | sea mets 
97/1} | 62/- 11 a| 15 6 |\Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1) 93/6 93/6 | 5 10 6 | ra | | 5a 5 b||Roan Antelope Cpr. 5 14/6 14/6 | 3 8 0 I,¢ 
89/- | 62/9 7 a| 15$b]|lInd Coope &. Ord. £1...| 84/6 , 84/6 | 514 0] i | i | 6244 | 62h b |) |Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-.... .| ue 74xd| 8 14 0 
60/6 | 36/6 4 a! 1] 6 |\Watney Combe Def. {1.. 59/6 59 s _ ee jcipice Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. . .|| my 5 a8 ou 
(a) Interim dividend. a then on Bead - tom two yearly dividends. _ (e) Allowing for ais (f) Fit ia a 2 sf at s ¥en i > for 
md re stion—en ased on redemptio: ar i e " . 1 anas r share, ield wor 
rer 
OVERSEA WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS NEW g G 
| YORK PRICES Gi 
samen —— ie . aes Close Close { ve Close Close | Close an 
Gross Receipts Agcrecate G | BC. c. | 3. mmercial Dec. Dec. Dec. . 
s mS Beceis Ageregate Gross | 1. Railroads. = 23. 30 | “and industrial. 23° 30 | 23 W of 
Name = | Ending : | Atlantic Coast. 19$ 20% | Am. Smelting.. 38} 404 | Int. Paper... .. 13% 14 ‘ 
s 7 | ae acu. 3 34 | Am. Viscose 254 26 Liggett Myers.. 65 69 of 
1941 as 1942 a ee. thn. Pf. 19g 214 | Anaconda.. 26§ 27 Nat. Distillers . 23) 2 
| N.Y. Cent. . 74 8 | Beth. Steel 598 65} | Nat. Steel ..... 46 Ou 
age pancemtontantigetinties this Seeeerenin 4 18) | Briggs....... 144 15} | Phelps Dodge.. 29 : th 
. n. 2 . 
B.A. and Pacific ....| 25 | Dec. 20 | $1,430,000 |+ 70,000 | 32,635,000 + 3,673,000 . | Chrysler a? 42 46° ee e. sop. 5l 
BA Gt. Southern ..| 26 | ,, 27 | $2,655,000 |+ 470,000 | 57,853,000 |+ 7,036,000 | 2 Utilities, ete. | Suelo Sone” ann 198 | Shell Unio _— tt I be 
B.A. Westera ....-. 26 27 | $755,000 \— 73,000 | 21,525,000 + 3,790,000 | Amer. Tel. .... 121; 136} | Eastman Tak’ asi’ asst | Sta OWN J.... 44 
Canadian Pacific ...| 25 21 | $4,766,000 |+ 804,000 |214,438,000 |--48,453, Amer. W'wks.. 2} i ote “ § | Std. Oil N.J...- ev 
2 453,000 ' } 2h | Gen. Blec...... 25§ 26 | 20thCen.Fox.. 7 
Central Argentine... 26 ,, 27 | $1,717,500 |+ 309,150 | 45,788,550, + 9,526,400 Pac. Light .... 264 27% | Gen. Motors 29% 31} | United Drug bl Ww 
Sar Paulo (Brazil)... 51 | ,, 21| €35,312|— 6,646 |_ 1,870,811 6.708 | People’s Gas . 43 444 | InlandSteel... 664 68 USS. Steel ....- sot 3h th 
- eeaa , , Sth. Cal. Ed.... 17} 18% | Int. Harvest... 44 West’house El.. 75 7 
¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. W. Union Tel... 23} 23$ | Int. Nickel .... 25 et Woolworth.... 24 % 
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